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Leadership in the Church 


“We used to say, if you don’t do bad 
things, you are a good man; now we 
say, if you don’t do good things you are 
a bad man.” This positive spirit in the 
modern church is the heart of its appeal 
to the manhood of our day. And this 
spirit, which has been the inspiration of 
the previous conferences on the Pacific 
Coast, again dominated the very success- 
ful gathering held at Albany, Oregon, 
October 27 and 28, in the interests of 
the Christian ministry. Fifty representa- 
tive college men attended this important 
conference ; and there was such a feeling 
of responsibility at its close that plans 
have been laid for “following-up cam- 
paigns” in the various institutions. Thus 
the immediate inspiration of the confer- 
ence will not die with the breaking-up 
of the delegates. The members of the 
conference listened to stirring addresses 
on such topics as “The Place and Influ- 
ence of the Church in History,” “The 
Church’s Call for Leadership,” and “The 
Social Responsibility of the Church,” 
by well-known friends of _ students, 
among whom were Prof. Charles G. 
Paterson of the San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dr. E. Lincoln Smith, and 
Dr. H. C. Mason of Seattle. 


The New Missionary Magazine 


Half of our 
Magazines now go unopened into the 


Another periodical! 
waste-paper basket. A number of the 
rest are scanned hurriedly. A_ few, 
and these perhaps not necessarily the 
most deserving, are read carefully. 
There seems to be a great deal on mis- 
sions nowadays, too; at any rate, on 
religious topics. It is also possible that 


many who subscribe to the little paper 
in which these words are printed may 
not take the trouble to notice this para- 
graph. All grades, from the Hibbert 
Journal to the Magazine of Mystery, go 
to and fro in America till the immediate 
confines of the solar system seem to be 
too small for statistical purposes as re- 
gards the expanding possibilities of the 
paper, type and ink used in a year. 
Though each year adds a sheet of paper 
as big as a kingdom to the daily output 
of journalism, man’s capacity is not 
much greater than it was when he was 
newspaperless and had not the advantage 
of the educational facilities of our popu- 
lar magazines. Yet, in spite of all this, 
there is a new journal that will be wel- 
comed to its work with thankfulness by 
the great majority of those who have the 
extension of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ at heart. It is indeed to enter a 
field hitherto unoccupied, and it has been 
promoted by men whose position must 
make them more than ordinarily desirous 
of keeping down the flood of periodical 
literature. The lines along which pro- 
ceeded the World Missionary Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh last year resulted in 
the realignment of the whole subject of 
Christian missions. The vast amount of 
research that was embodied in the report 
published in nine volumes, while it 
brought together a tremendous amount 
of information, admittedly only laid the 
foundation for the real study of mis- 
sions. That those who had contributed 
most to the amassing of this wealth of 
material felt the preliminary character 
of their work is clearly evidenced by the 
fact that a continuation committee was 
formed to carry on the investigations. 
This committee has wisely decided to 
issue a quarterly, The International Re- 
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view of Missions. In the legitimate 
sense of the word, it is to be a “learned” 
publication. It is to keep the Christian 
World abreast of the missionary scholar- 
ship of the day. To missionaries, 
leaders of mission societies, and those 
who are responsible for the great mis- 
sionary movements in home lands, the 
magazine will appeal first and foremost. 
But its range will be wider. Missions 
are now viewed upon a broad basis, and 
the contributions to the journal are to be 
made from this viewpoint, so that all stu- 
dents of social and racial development 
will find here a mine of new material. 
Christian students throughout the world 
will not be able to ignore this work. An 
especially interesting section will be the 
book department. Beside full reviews 
of important works, each issue will con- 
tain a complete annotated bibliography 
of books and pamphlets published during 
the preceding three months in English, 
German, French, Dutch and Scandina- 
vian languages. Among the advising 
editors are such well-known authorities 
on missions as Eugene Stock, Marshall 
Broomhall, Harlan P. Beach, Silas Mc- 
Bee, John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer. 
The first issue will appear in January, 
1912; and we are promised articles by 
the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, Dr. Johann 
Warneck, President Tasuku Harada, and 
others. The sample showing style of 
title-page and general typographical fea- 
tures gives us assurance that we shall not 
have any reason to fear comparison in 
this department. It conforms to the 
fundamental canons of dignity, clearness, 
and balance. 


The Testing Days are On 


Is Bible study actually to make good 
this year? The days of real testing are 
on. The first enrolment has been com- 
pleted; every man in the institution has 
been seen personally. But this first en- 
rolment, important as it is, is compara- 
tively easy. Are the men who most need 
to be brought into touch with the living 
word of God, and who can be reached 
only by a quiet, tactful siege effort, per- 
haps extending through the weeks—are 
these men to be reached? 


December 


The testing days are on. Are deser. 
tions chiefly to characterize the Bib 
study work? One hundred, two hu. 
dred, three hundred, perhaps a thousand 
men have been enlisted. What propor. 
tion are actually in attendance? Hoy 
many have been allowed to desert after 
the first two or three meetings? How 
many will stay by it throughout the 
year? The work of the Bible study 
committee and leaders will give the 
answer to these questions. The reaction 
from the enthusiasm of the early fall and 
the testing days of Bible study efficiency 
are on. What do they show? For suc 
cess it takes patient attention to the de 
tails of class and committee organization 
in keeping businesslike record, of a 
tendance and following up all absentees. 
It requires leaders who care enough to 
make the sacrifice of time necessary for 
thorough preparation and who put ther 
very life enthusiasm into their work. It 
demands strong reliance on the power of 
God, a reliance which leads to individual 
initiative and action. The testing days 
are om. Perhaps the Bible study has every 
seeming evidence of success. The enrol 
ment is good, the attendance encourag- 
ing, the men seem interested. But the 
testing days are still on. A large enrol 
ment and a high per cent. of attendance 
are not sufficient marks of actual achieve- 
ment. Bible study is no end in itself. 
Is it bringing men, through their ow 
daily Bible study and prayer and through 
the fellowship in the group discussions, 
into a clearer understanding of the realr 
ties of religion and into a growing 
acquaintance with Jesus Christ? Is 
making God so real in the lives of the 
men that they are living stronger and 
more true to their highest ideals in the 
class room, on the athletic field, and 
the college? Has the college better class 
room ethics and cleaner athletics? Ate 
the men who have never found the 
joy and the saving power of a com 
panionship with Jesus Christ becoming 
acquainted with Him? If Bible study 
is accomplishing something in the live 
of men, then and only then is it making 
good. The testing days are on. 
are they recording? 
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Publicity Committees 


Some Student Christian Associations 
in America have a regularly appointed 
publicity committee. This committee has 
general charge of furnishing the college 
and religious press with fresh informa- 
tion regarding activities of its associa- 
tion; and, in some cases, it may add the 
task of keeping alumni and friends in- 
formed as to progress.’ This keeps the 
Association constituency in possession of 
the main facts of the work. THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, from time to time, has re- 
ceived valuable notes from such commit- 
tees. This paper is intended to serve the 
Student Christian Associations in the 
carrying of reports of work, and a com- 
mittee of this kind insures that it re- 
ceives regularly suitable news items. 
This is a practice that ought to be emu- 
lated everywhere. 


A Service Easily Rendered 


The freshman, on entering college, re- 
ceives from the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation a neat handbook. If there is any 
special event under the auspices of the 
Association a card is generally placed in 
his hands. There are issued on all sides 
little circulars, giving in handy form the 
main facts about the work. Annual re- 
ports often bring to an Association 
powerful friends. Some Associations 
have printed addresses that appear to 
be such as would interest students in the 
deeper things of the spiritual life or 
stimulate them to actively elevate the 
moral tone of the institution. It would 
require much space to catalogue all the 
uses to which the printed word has been 
put in our Association work. Where so 
many are experimenting the result ought 
to be more largely available. Every wide- 
awake Association leader is looking for 
new ideas in this department of work, 
and much has been done in a friendly 
way in the exchange of samples among 
different presidents and secretaries, but 
much more might be accomplished if the 
end were kept in view. For certain pur- 
poses it is of importance that samples be 
received by THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. It is 
a pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
many interesting and useful pieces of 


printed matter, giving in concrete form 
suggestions that we have been able to 
pass on. A long step might be accom- 
plished toward making all experience 
available if each Association sent one 
copy of its handbook, its annual report, 
and each piece of printed matter to the 
editor. 


Southwestern Student Conference 


The Southwestern Student Conference 
will meet this year on December 22 
and continue till December 31. It will 
be held at Ruston, Louisiana, in the 
Louisiana Industrial Institute. The 
prospects are for a large and enthusias- 
tic gathering. The improved facilities 
for the entertainment of delegates and 
the conduct of the conference promise 
to bring the work up to the point of 
the highest efficiency. Among the 
speakers will be Rev. W. M. Anderson, 
of Dallas, Texas; Dr. O. E. Brown, of 
Vanderbilt; Prof. S. L. Hewitt, of 
Texas University; Charles E. Hurrey, 
of the International Committee; Dr. T. 
B. Ray, and President Hull, of Mill- 
saps College. 


Now 


So long as a man is provincial in his 
interest he is provincial in his sympa- 
thies and in his program of service. It 
is the office of the Student Christian 
Associations to expand the interest and 
so enrich the sympathies and enlarge 
the sphere of service of college men. 
Gradually this effort is coming to oc- 
cupy a commanding place in the Chris- 
tian activities of students. Last year 
the voluntary study of home and foreign 
problems was carried on in sixty-five 
more institutions in North America 
than in any preceding year. There are 
still, however, a number of Associations 
in which it has not yet found any place 
at all. Yet there are probably very few 
cases in which there is any sufficient 
ground for this omission. If there is 
enough Christian sentiment in a college 
to warrant an Association, there is 
enough to be informed concerning the 
great world problems that wait for 
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Christian solution, both those in this 
country and those of the non-Christian 
nations. And if there are enough 
Christian energies in a college to be 
organized at all, there are enough to 
be trained for and directed towards the 
solution of these problems. 

But it is not a question of justifying 
the study of the world conditions and 
world needs. Necessity is laid upon us. 
The situation cannot wait longer for 
the serious attention of college men. 
The Church cannot wait longer for 
trained help in her campaign to meet 
the situation. This is not a matter for 
any Student Association to postpone to 
the next or any later year. The hour 
is too decisive. Every Association’s 
mission is world-wide, and, therefore, 
its outlook must be made world-wide. 
To ignore or defer the matter of pro- 
moting missionary intelligence is more 
likely than not a sign of weakness or 
narrowness or a culpable failure to dis- 
cern the signs of the times and their 
urgent summons. The determination 
of every Christian Association which 
has not provided for a vigorous mission 
study work this year should be to make 
this provision the first charge on its 
Cabinet’s attention, for there are issues 
up that cannot wait and the obligations 
on this year’s Association officers can- 
not be alienated. 

Last year some Associations made 
the mistake of assigning to their mis- 
sion study work a few weeks in the 
closing portion of the college year. 
For several reasons this is an unfor- 
tunate policy. To begin with, it pre- 
cludes the possibility of any student 
having more than one course of study. 
If he takes up some foreign country, 
where does his study of American so- 
cial problems come in? If he is 
offered a study in some home mission 
problem, where is his chance to con- 
sider the great issues outside? It is 
only fair to the student body to pro- 
vide for two eight weeks’ courses in 
the year. In the next place, it limits 
the brief mission study undertaking to 


Decembe 


the poorest part of the college year 
the time when there is usually a sl 
in all undergraduate activities. In thy 
last left-over of time it is unlikely thy 
the mission study work will be attacke 
with the same zest and determinatig 
that would be given it earlier in tk 
year. A third reason against the pla 
is that students usually are then settling 
down to a concentrated onslaught m 
their studies in view of approachiy 
examinations, and are whittling dom 
all outside undertakings to an irreduc- 
ble minimum. A fourth reason is th 
growing rigidity of the student’s pro 
gram as the weeks go by. After a fe 
months have passed, during which hk 
has admitted into his week’s scheduk 
a number of interests, he is not hosp 
table to any new interest that seeks t 
get in. The “standing-room-only” sig 
has been out for some time, and ms 
sion study will probably have to wat 
till the next performance—in the fo 
lowing year. And, finally, this polic 
gives to the student public the impre 
sion that the Association leaders har 
set a fag-end valuation upon this sik 
of their work, and they appraise it a- 
cordingly. If, they say to themselves 
this is really of front-rank importance 
why is it given a rear-rank position’ 
And there is a corresponding psyche 
logical reaction upon the committee har- 
ing this work in charge which weaken 
the enthusiasm of their efforts. 

Mission study should run in mos 
colleges for two periods of eight week 
each in every college year. Where t 
has not been found possible to begm 
promptly in the fall, the work should k 
launched immediately after the Chns 
mas vacation. And in the meantim 
there is much for the Missionary Com 
mittee and the leaders of the classes 
do in the way of thoughtful, definite 
prayerful plans for an aggressive Cait 
paign. The issue is a large one, as 
be readily seen if, first of all, the Gb 
inet does some mission study of its 07 
by studying the real mission of the At 
sociation. 
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SPECIAL MISSIONARY PREPARATION 


By Edward Warren Capen, Organizing Secretary, Hartford 
School of Missions 


NE of the striking characteristics in 
the present missionary situation is 
the marked change which has occurred 
within a generation in the conditions sur- 
rounding the missionary. He is facing 
forces and meeting problems to which 
the pioneers were strangers, and he 
should have an additional preparation 
which is broader and more specific than 
any that was needed a few years ago. 
In former days, when but a fraction of 
one per cent. of the people of India were 
at all educated, and what education was 
given confined itself to the sacred books 
with their strange philosophy and fan- 
tastic science, even a moderate knowl- 
edge of Western science was impressive. 
Now the proud B. A. or M. A. of an 
Indian university looks down upon the 
store of knowledge of an average mis- 
sionary; and yet those graduates are 
bound to be the leaders in their country. 
When there was no Western educational 
system in Japan, any missionary could 
do efficient work as a teacher; now it is 
folly to put one without a thorough train- 
ing in the history, science, and methods 
of education into a position where his 
teaching ability cannot fail to suffer in 
comparison with that of thoroughly 
trained Japanese. The new racial and 
national consciousness which has ap- 
peared in all the large mission fields 
makes the people intolerant of one who 
is ignorant of their philosophy and reli- 
gion, of their history and institutions. 
The folly of sending men to work in an 
industrial center in the United States 
without a scientific appreciation of the 
Problems of his community is often em- 
Phasized. All these problems are now 


found, at least in germ, in the great cities 
of the East, and yet too seldom is the 
missionary trained to cope with them. 
The early missionaries had to learn 
methods of missionary work in the 
school of an oftentimes bitter experi- 
ence ; the new missionary should have put 
at his disposal the results of this costly 
experimentation. Those who first en- 
tered the different fields had to learn the 
vernacular as best they could. Mean- 
time our knowledge of the structure of 
language and of the best methods of 
learning to speak a foreign tongue has in- 
creased. Yet the head of a large mis- 
sion board recently remarked that most 
new recruits are still left to struggle with 
this first and fundamental task of the 
missionary in much the same fashion as 
their predecessors. 

These are some of the reasons which 
have led missionaries and board secre- 
taries alike to see the imperative need 
of raising at once the standards for mis- 
sionary appointment and to urge upon 
candidates the value of additional prepa- 
ration. The most thorough investiga- 
tion ever made of this subject was car- 
ried through by Commission V of the 
World Conference and their recommen- 
dations, embodied in their report on 
“The Preparation of Missionaries,” are 
already bearing fruit on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In this discussion the absolute neces- 
sity of a full-rounded ethical and spirit- 
ual development is taken for granted, 
Then, too, the plea for additional special 
missionary preparation presupposes the 
completion of the best general and pro- 
fessional training available. The day 
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when many “short-cut” missionaries or 
those without a full college and profes- 
sional course can be used is rapidly 
passing. For instance, one of the most 
scholarly missionaries in Japan not long 
ago declared over his own signature that 
very few of the missionaries in that em- 
pire are equal in culture and training to 
the leading Japanese pastors and educa- 
tors. No second-rate training can serve 
as a basis for leadership there. The 
very best professional training, theologi- 
cal, medical, scientific, or normal, is re- 
quired for the highest efficiency. 

Yet it is now coming to be recognized 
that this training is insufficient. Some 
years ago the officials of a leading board 
of missions declared that they desired 
for their candidates nothing but the usual 
college and seminary training. Within a 
few months the secretary of this same 
board has declared his belief that within 
a short time the largest boards will de- 
mand that those who have already com- 
pleted the full training hitherto de- 
manded by the most exacting boards 
shall take a full year for special mis- 
sionary preparation. 

Out of the multitude of possibly use- 
ful studies for the missionary five stand 
as essential. 

One of these is pedagogy. Most mis- 
sionaries are engaged in some form of 
educational work, and it is cruel to ex- 
pect results from untrained workers. 
Even catechists’ classes and groups of 
inquirers may be taught more effectively 
by one who knows the best methods of 
approach to undeveloped or even to edu- 
cated minds. 

A second subject is sociology. The 
missionary is laboring in the midst of 
great social changes, and he is himself 
carrying on a work which produces so- 
cial results, and, if it is to be permanent, 
must embody itself in social customs and 


December 


institutions, and relate itself to the sur- 
rounding life. The missionary should 
know the broad lines of social develop. 
ment, and, at the same time, understand 
intelligently the life of the people among 
whom he lives. 

Comparative religion is a third essen- 
tial element. Especially in these days 
the efficient missionary needs to know 
the religious viewpoint of his hearers 
and the best elements in their religion in 
order that he may so present Christianity 
as not to arouse needless antagonism, but 
to secure an intelligent if not a sympa 
thetic hearing. 

Missionaries have been laboring for 
nineteen centuries, and the modern mis- 
sionary movement is several generations 
old. The lessons of all this experience, 
placed at the disposal of the missionary, 
will enable him to avoid mistakes and 
increase his efficiency. The history and 
science of missions, studied broadly and 
scientifically, are a fourth indispensable 
element in missionary preparation. 

The fifth requirement is the mastery 
of the vernacular, through which the 
missionary ordinarily must do most of 
his work. Here the present system, or 
lack of system, leaves much to be de 
sired. Language study is still the bug- 
bear of the missionary, and the mastery 
of the language is the point at which the 
missionaries as a body have relatively 
achieved less success than is generally 
supposed. Through the young science 
of phonetics, which trains both the eaf 
and the vocal organs, and modem 
methods of learning languages, it is pos 
sible to reduce the burden and improve 
the results of language study. 

The most of the language study will 
continue to be done on the field, but 
the groundwork can most effectively 
be done at home. The _ missionafy 
should all his life be seeking to add 
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191! _ The Christian Interpretation of Duty 





to his skill in the art of imparting 
truth, and to his knowledge of the social 
and religious life of the people about him 
and of the best methods of work, but un- 
less he can be started along these lines 
during the period of his preparation at 
home, he will not know the proper scien- 
tific way of doing it, and will almost in- 
evitably permit his pressing practical 
burdens to crowd out this necessary 





a of the most humiliating experi- 
ences in life, so far as a man’s 
respect for his intellect is concerned, is 
to find that he has been using a word 
for years, without really having stopped 
to consider what he means by it. Just 
as we deal with gold certificates without 
having seen the gold in the treasury 
which they represent, so we use words 
without having looked behind them to 
assure ourselves of the vital thing they 
represent. Then some day when we are 
asked what the word means, we find 
ourselves hard put to it, and stammer 
out an answer which reveals clearly that 
we have been handling that phrase with- 
out comprehending the idea for which 
it stands. 

Such a word is duty. We talk about 
it all the time. “A man should do his 
duty.” What more obvious or simple 
proposition can there be than that? “If 
aman does his duty that is all we may 
expect of him,” says the moralist, and 
the religious man answers, “No, but faith 
is necessary also.” So the word is 
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THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF DUTY* 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


element of life as an efficient mission- 
ary. 

To make it possible for missionary 
candidates to get this supplementary 
preparation is one of the duties of the 
hour, and the desire to reach the field 
should stimulate the purpose to secure 
the best general and special training that 
is possible within the time that may 
reasonably be taken for preparation. 


bandied about and quarreled over until 
some one says, “Now just what do you 
mean by duty? What is it?’ Then we 
fumble around in a clumsy way seeking 
for an answer, and retreat either into 
some empty platitude or into a modest 
silence. For duty is not a simple thing 
to understand. As when the singer sings 
“Home, Sweet Home,” each man has a 
different mental picture, so when the 
word duty is spoken each man interprets 
it in his own way; and among all the 
varying shades of difference, a little 
thought reveals this one radical diver- 
gence, that some men think of duty as the 
keeping of a law and some men consider 
it the pleasing of a person. 

The first sort of man we all know. 
When he says duty he thinks of a com- 
mandment. The law which he keeps 
gets its content partly from the state law, 
partly from the unwritten customs of 
the society in which he lives, partly from 
the ideals of his own conscience in- 
structed by his early training and en- 
vironment. From whatever source, how- 
ever, the content of the law comes, duty 
to this man is still the keeping of a com- 
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mandment. By his side there stands an- 
other sort of man. To this other duty 
is the pleasing of a person. He has seen 
all that he ought to be or do incarnate in 
a life, and he lives daily in the conscious- 
ness of that life’s oversight. Like the 
boy in school, who pitched the best game 
of ball of all his course on the Saturday 
after his blind father died, because he 
said it was the first game of ball that his 
father had ever seen him pitch, so this 
second man is aware of an eye that 
watches and a heart that loves to ap- 
prove—the Father who seeth in secret. 
He would find no sufficient way of ex- 
pressing his ideal for himself in terms of 
law. He is ambitious “whether at home 
or absent to be well pleasing unto him.” 

One feels immediately a lack of 
warmth, of motive, of driving power, in 
the conception of duty as mere law-keep- 
ing, compared with the thought of duty 
as the desire to please a person. For no 
man can fall in love with a law. If one 
imagines an orphan asylum where all the 
personal superintendence is quite dis- 
tant and official, where certain regula- 
tions merely are in force, whose obe- 
dience means reward, whose disobedi- 
ence means punishment, where there is 
no housemother in whom a little confi- 
dence may be reposed, to whom a little 
affection may be given, can it be sup- 
posed that a child in such an institution 
will say, “Oh, how I love the law!” Ah, 
but you say, “The Psalmist said it; he 
loved the law.” No, the Psalmist said, 
“Oh, how I love thy law.” It was the 
personal note there that put warmth into 
the Psalmist’s praise of the command- 
ments: “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul.” 

It is the lack of this warm interpre- 
tation of duty in terms of pleasing a per- 
son that a Christian feels most when he 
reads books on ethics. Noble ideals are 
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there, worthy of incarnation in any 
Christian’s life, but when the best mo- 
tive that can be suggested is that a law 
ought to be kept, one feels how weak a 
war cry that is for a man to follow into 
moral battle. It is as though you took 
your musical friend into an empty hall, 
and said to him, “I am going, but do you 
stay here and play your finest music.” If 
he asks you why it is that he should stay 
and play his music and you say to him, 
“Because the laws of music are very 
wonderful and ought to be fulfilled,” can 
you imagine him inspired by such an 
answer ? 

If Christianity has put motive and 
enthusiasm and driving power into 
human goodness, it is just because it has 
thought of duty as the pleasing of per- 
sons. The force and power of this 
Christian idea of duty are clearly illus- 
trated in our most familiar experience. 
In practical life we do not often stop 
to think about the moral law. If we who 
have been brought up in Christian homes 
have achieved any moral excellence, the 
real motive has never been the keeping 
of a law. All our best has been inspired 
by our desire to please persons. First it 
is our parents and later it will be our own 
families and friends. These have been 
our encouragers and inspirers to all the 
good we ever did—not laws, but people. 
And because for the most part we have 
tried to please good people, we have kept 
many laws, unconsciously, gladly, witha 
spontaneous heartiness, a warmth of et 
thusiasm, a sense of reward, that never 
could come from the mere keeping of 
commandments. Not unfamiliar is this 
word spoken the other day by a maa 
whose wife was slowly dying: “I shall 
go to the dogs if that little woman dies.” 
Would not the moral law be as leaf 
to him after her death? No commané- 
ment would be lacking then that was 
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present before, but this thing would be 
lacking, this central and most significant 
thing, the motive to please her which had 
been the driving power of his moral 
life. 

Now many of us have lost from our 
present vision those for whose approval 
we used to live, and because we believe 
in immortality and think of them in the 
present tense and not the past, we even 
yet find ourselves defining duty in terms 
of being well pleasing unto them. There 
is many a man of us who, when he wishes 
most deeply and persuasively to inter- 
pret his conscience’s demand on him, tries 
to be well pleasing to his mother who 
has gone before him into heaven. When 
such friends have all been taken from 
us, when, moreover, we live in a society 
that is pleased with less than our best, 
where we need continually to say with 
those old disciples, ‘““We must obey God 
rather than men,” can it be that all the 
motive power involved in pleasing per- 
sons is withdrawn from us? The Chris- 
tian faith emphatically says, No. All the 
gracious and persuasive meaning that 
comes into the thought of duty from the 
pleasing of our friends can be gathered 
up and multiplied into that most glori- 
ous conception of moral obligation, the 
pleasing of a personal God. A Chinese 
university graduate has recently summed 
up the great contribution of Christianity 
to his nation in the following words, 
“We have ideals, and have had them 
ever since the days of the great Con- 
fucius, but you are supplying us with 
moral power to realize them—faith in a 
living Lord, to please whom may become 
the great ambition of our lives.” 

Another vital difference between these 
two conceptions of duty is revealed 
when we consider the hopelessness of 
law in its attitude toward those who fail. 
There is no saviorhood in law. It is on 


the side of the successful, but is pitilessly 
against the man who disobeys. Keep the 
law of gravitation and it will befriend 
you ; break it and it will turn your enemy. 
Moreover, law recognizes no excuses 
and makes no allowance for youth or in- 
experience or sudden temptation. Child 
and man alike must go down before its 
inexorable vengeance. 

The moral law by itself is not one 
whit more merciful. The wanderer in 
the far country may be a man of sixty, 
who, with open and determined eyes, 
walked into evil; or he may be a lad of 
sixteen swept from his moorings by a 
sudden tempest of temptation. To law 
it makes no difference. Upon them both 
the sentence is the same. They must 
drink the cup of punishment to its dregs. 
There is no hope in law for the man who 
fails; but if duty is the pleasing of a 
person, then there is hope. We may 
please a person even by returning from 
our sin. The Father may see us a long 
way off and be glad about us, for all the 
rags and tatters that we come in. He 
may even say—who could have guessed 
sO gracious a gospel?—“Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him and put a 
ring on his finger and shoes on his feet, 
for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” 

As always when we desire to see a 
Christian truth done into life, we must 
turn to Jesus. Can we imagine him con- 
ceiving his duty as the keeping of law? 
Do men who look on moral obligations 
thus spend such nights of prayer upon 
the solitary mountain side? Do they 
leave peaceful homes and for us men and 
our salvation endure the contumely of 
their enemies and the desertion of their 


friends until down a dolorous way they 


bear their cross, saying, “Weep not for 
me, weep for yourselves”? Rather, no 
one lives that kind of life who is not try- 
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ing to please a person—the Father who 
seeth in secret. That was the dynamic 
of Jesus’ life. He came from the waters 
of baptism hearing the divine voice say- 
ing, “This is my beloved son in whom I 
am well pleased,” and in the strength of 
that he went unscathed through his 
severe temptation. He was not going 
to part with the most precious aspect of 
his spiritual experience, that his Father 
was glad about him. Upon the Mount 
of Transfiguration he heard once more 
the voice of benediction, “My beloved 
son in whom I am well pleased,” and in 
the strength of that he went unfaltering- 
ly through the heartbreak of Gethsemane 
and the public brutality of the cruci- 
fixion. This was the strength of his life, 
that his Father was glad about him. “I 
do always,” he said, “the things that are 
well pleasing unto him.” Even when he 
thought of heaven, this was the wonder 
of it. No golden streets were there nor 
gates of pearl. These material images 
Jesus never uses. Only God was there 
saying, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant !” 

In a recent book written about our 
Lord by a Jew, a Christian’s spirit is 
stirred to read, “For the sake of Jesus! 
Of what fine lives and deaths has not this 
motive been the spring and the sustain- 
ment.” Even John Stuart Mill, to whom 
one would hardly look for an illustration 
of such a theme as this, after summing up 
all the great ethical ideals which have 
right of sovereignty over the lives of 
men, says, “After all, there is no better 
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practical rule for life than so to live that 
Jesus Christ can approve your conduct.” 
With what manifold voices history says 
amen to this! To be well pleasing unto 
him—it would send us forth to lives of 
prayer, to days of thoughtful service, 
generous sacrifice, undiscourageable pa- 
tience in well doing. To be well pleas- 
ing unto him—it would send us forth to 
translate our faith into social righteous- 
ness and make of our nation a people 
whose God is the Lord. No question is 
more searching, no interpretation of duty 
so deep and constraining. In the inward 
thoughts of our hearts, in the familiar 
speech upon our lips, in the use of our 
money, in our attitude toward our 
families, friends, neighbors, nation, are 
we well pleasing unto him? And as this 
is the dynamic of great living, so is it the 
reward. For what picture of heaven is 
to be compared with this: That our 
fathers and mothers should be there, that 
all our friends should be there, but that 
most of all the Master should be there, 
able to say, as pray God he may be able 
to say, “I am pleased with vou! I am 
glad about you! Well done, good and 
faithful servant!’ That surely would be 
pay enough. For it is not things that 
reward us; persons must reward us, and 
they reward us best by being pleased. 
Wherefore for present motive or for 
reward to come, hardly a more meaning- 
ful thing could Christians say together 
than to take this pledge: ‘We make it 
our ambition whether at home or absent 
to be well pleasing unto him.” 
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HE question which you young men 

are facing as you stand upon the 
threshold of life is how to make the 
best investment of your lives. You have 
only so much stored-up energy to expend, 
and if you expend it in one direction 
you cannot expend it in another. 

You will be told that the way to 
make your life tell for the best results 
is to specialize; to narrow it down to a 
definite point, saying with the great 
apostle, “This one thing I do.” And this 
is true; for however affluent the forces 
of your life may be, you cannot afford 
to squander them; however abundant 
your ammunition may be, you cannot 
afford to scatter your fire. To make 
your life effective you must rigidly limit 
the sphere of its operations. 

Some of you are standing at the part- 
ing of the ways. You have come to that 
critical point in life when you must choose 
a profession. By the choice which you 
make you will freely and consciously 
limit the range of your life. The broad 
and shallow stream of your activities, 
which may have been meandering at its 
own sweet will over an unobstructed 
plain, will henceforth be confined within 
the narrow banks of a rock-bound pur- 
pose. Suppose you choose to be a doc- 
tor; then, leaving all other pursuits, ex- 
cept as recreative by-play, the full 
strength of your mind must be given to 
the study and practice of the art of heal- 
ing. If you elect to be a lawyer you 
must bind yourself to the study of legal 
lore ; if a merchant, you must concentrate 
your energies upon business; if a min- 
ister of the Gospel, you must specialize 
upon religion. 

In the present day there is a growing 


THE SCOPE OF THE MINISTRY 
By the Rev. James M. Campbell, California 


tendency to subdivide labor. Go into 
a watch factory and you will find each 
group of workmen engaged in doing a 
separate piece of the work. Perfection 
of skill comes from this concentration 
of power upon one thing; and the per- 
fection of the finished product is the 
result of the combined labor of many 
trained experts. 

In professional life we see the same 
subdivision of labor. This is the day of 
specialists. One physician devotes him- 
self exclusively to diseases of the eye, 
another to diseases of the ear, another to 
diseases of the lung, and so on. What a 
narrowing of the forces of a man’s life, 
you will say! Yes; but this narrowing 
of his forces is necessary to the making 
of it profitable in the highest degree. 

In the ministerial profession, as in all 
others, concentration is an essential con- 
dition of success. The minister is a spe- 
cialist. In making the supreme and ulti- 
mate choice of the ministry, he has set 
himself apart to a definite work. That 
supreme choice draws after it subordi- 
nate choices as a locomotive draws be- 
hind it a whole train of cars. If he is 
true to it he will have no time for side 
shows; he will not convert his pulpit 
into a lecture platform; nor will he give 
up a large portion of his time to litera- 
ture, or to anything else, unless he can 
make it tributary to the imperial purpose 
of his life. 

This specializing has its dangers, the 
chief one of which is narrowness. A 
man may specialize upon a small thing. 
There are naturalists who specialize upon 
bugs, and one kind of them at that. A 
German philologist is said to have de- 
voted the whole of his long life to the 
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study of the Greek dative case. Such 
scholars, unless they widen out the range 
of their lives in other directions, or re- 
late their specialty to the entire realm of 
things to which it belongs, become dry as 
a pea in a last year’s pod. 

To this danger all specialists are ex- 
posed, the preacher not excepted. But 
the preacher has one advantage, he deals 
with great interests — interests which 
possess the four dimensions of breadth 
and length and height and depth—inter- 
ests which are as broad as life itself; as 
far reaching as earth’s remotest bound; 
as high as heaven; and as deep as the 
wants of the human soul ; interests, more- 
over, that are as abiding as they are 
urgent, inasmuch as they concern all 
men at all times. His specialty is con- 
cerned with the mightiest facts and 
forces, and the minister who is not kept 
by it from becoming small must be a poor 
apology for a man. 

I know that it is often affirmed that 
before a young man with this new cen- 
tury in his brain can enter the gospel 
ministry he must perform a feat of intel- 
lectual tight-lacing, and compress him- 
self into mighty small compass. But I 
for one repudiate the idea that this is 
necessary. The ministry always has a 
broadening rather than a narrowing ef- 
fect upon a man; unless, forsooth, he 
sinks the minister into the sectarian, and 
then the possibility of his shrinkage is 
something calculated to make angels 
weep. 

Speaking of the honor which God has 
put upon the ministry, Henry Goodwin, 
the Puritan divine, remarks: “God had 
only one son, and Him He made a min- 
ister.” In taking up the work to which 
the Father had appointed Him, Jesus, 
the Master of man, submitted Himself 
to the severest limitations. Small was 
the theatre of His action. Only twice 
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did He travel beyond the boundaries of 
Palestine. Not once did He visit the 
great centres of population and power. 
Outside of His own country His name 
was scarcely known, and yet, it is this 
life passed in obscurity, this life that 
ended in seeming failure, that is pre- 
sented to us as the perfect pattern after 
which our lives are to be formed. From 
it we learn that the outward limitations 
of a life do not hinder its widest in- 
fluence, and that, in the kingdom of the 
spirit, the last are often the first, and the 
least the greatest. 

No life that is inspired by a world-em- 
bracing aim, as was the life of Jesus, can 
be mean and paltry, however mean and 
paltry its outward conditions may be. 
And nothing short of this is the aim of 
the Gospel minister. His message strikes 
a universal note, and his mission is as 
wide as his message. It is nothing less 
than the bringing of salvation to all men, 
the actualizing of human brotherhood, 
the bringing of human affairs within the 
sweep of Christ’s universal sway. 

To accomplish this big task, the 
preacher must be cosmopolitan in spirit, 
rising superior to all race prejudice and 
to all distinctions of rank or caste. He 
must include in his sympathies the whole 
circle of human interests, uniting himself 
with all the forces at work for the 
world’s uplift, ever walking in the midst 
of the world’s turmoil and strife with 
confident step, knowing that he holds in 
his hand the solution of the world’s 
problems, inasmuch as in the Gospel 
which he proclaims is the only power 
that can make the new men who are to 
make the new social order for which re- 
formers are longing and striving. 

Along with this world-embracing aim 
there must come to the Gospel minister 
a heavenly vision, lifting him up into the 
eternal and putting his life in a large 
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place. With this every vital successful 
ministry begins. 

To the young Jewish courtier Isaiah 
came a vision of the divine glory as he 
worshiped in the temple, and after the 
vision came a call to his prophetic mis- 
sion. He heard the voice of Jehovah 
saying, “Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” At once he answered, 
“Here am I, send me.” 

Saul of Tarsus, when on the Damas- 
cus road, saw a vision of the glorified 
Christ, which arrested him in his career 
of persecution and changed the entire 
current of his life. Speaking of this 
experience afterward, as he loved to do, 
he said: “I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” To what he saw 
he surrendered his life and came into the 
large place of Christian service, which 
puts him next in order to the Master he 
so faithfully followed. 

Concerning the present dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit, it said: “Your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams.” Young men are 
to see visions of the coming glory, while 
old men are to dream of the glory of the 
vanished past. In the present day there 
is urgent demand for preachers who pos- 
sess the prophetic spirit, who see the 
eternal in the temporal, who catch 
visions of God’s enlarging truth, and who 
speak to men as the mouthpiece of God, 
and not as the priestly pedlars of God’s 
grace. And where are we to look for 
this new race of prophets, if not among 
the young men of this new dispensation ? 

The minister is especially called, that 
is, he is called off to a definite vocation ; 
he is set apart to a definite work, just as 
the sons of Aaron were set apart to the 
priesthood. THis call to office implies fit- 
hess for it. God calls to the ministry 
of the Gospel those, and those only who 
are qualified to preach it. Many mis- 








understood their calling because they 
misread the divine call. Hence they get 
into the wrong place and are like the 
round pin in the square hole. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, not only to be sure of your 
call, but to make it sure. 

But more important than everything 
else is the possession of a world-embrac- 
ing love. The test which the Master ap- 
plied to Simon Peter to determine his fit- 
ness for the work was: “Lovest thou 
Me?” Love was in the Master’s eyes the 
prime requisite for spiritual ministry. 

The divine love which the Gospel 
awakens is an impelling and compelling 
power, which leads men to sacrifice joy- 
fully for the Master’s sake; it is the in- 
ward urge of a mighty passion, before 
which all rival interests go down. The 
call of the Gospel ministry is a call to 
the cross; and those who want soft 
places and expect to be coddled and 
petted had better choose some other 
calling. 

A preacher should be prepared to live 
the sacrificial life; he should be prepared 
to endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. The preacher whom the 
newspapers recently reported as saying 
that he wanted to get out of the ministry, 
in order that he might make enough 
money to purchase an automobile, ought 
never to have been in it. 

There is to-day a disposition to avoid 
hardness and to pad the cross which we 
have to carry. Too many are like the 
pilgrim who, when the penance was im- 
posed upon him of walking a certain 
number of miles with peas in his shoes, 
took the precaution before starting out 
on his journey to boil the peas. Preach- 
ers are not singular in doing that, but 
they are inconsistent with their high pro- 
fession. If God has called any of you 
to the Gospel ministry, he has called you 
to the sacrificial life, and in that way the 
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highest manhood and the highest glory 
lie. 

There is a vicarious element in all re- 
deeming lives. 
tains of 


They who become cap- 
salvation and lead many to 
glory are made perfect in the work of 
saving others through suffering. Of 
this truth Ignatius caught a glimpse 
when he welcomed the Numidian lions in 
the arena, exclaiming: “I am grain of 
God; I must be ground between the teeth 
of lions to 
people !” 

A story in point is told regarding 
Abraham Lincoln. A poor widow, in her 
desolation, pled with him to grant her 
son a discharge from the army, that he 
might return home and work on the de- 
serted farm. 


replied : 


make bread for God's 


In tones of gentleness he 
“My dear Madam, it is true 
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you suffer; you never suffered so much, 
I suffer; I never suffered so much. We 
all suffer and have got to suffer. We 
must all do our part.” That poor widow 
must have felt that her suffering was 
sublime and glorified by being part of the 
nation’s redemption. 

Something like that is meant by “fill 
ing up that which remains of the suffer- 
ing of Christ.” His sacrifice must be re- 
produced in us, if we would save the 
world. 

And what better use can any one 
make of his life than expending it sacri- 
ficially for others? We die—to live 
“There is that which withholdeth and it 
tendeth to poverty.” He that would 
save his life must lose it; and he that 
loses his life for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s will keep it unto life eternal. 


BRITISH STUDENT MOVEMENT CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


HE British Student Movement holds 

to 8 a 

conference in the general interests of 
Christianity. The 
foreign missionary problem and what 
“social problem at home” 
are to be considered in the same great 


in Liverpool, January 2 
the expansion of 


we call the 


gathering. It is quite true that the 
problems are one problem, though for 
convenience of emphasis we have hith- 
erto been inclined to divide the issue 
On the plan outlined, we are sure that 
the interests of both aspects will be 


well served by this new combination. 
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¥ The Mistake About Christianity 
vas HE trouble with college men and college women in their relation to their 
the religion often arises from the fact that they miscénceive Christianity seri- 
ously. Absorbing all the advantages that the freedom of Jesus Christ has brought 
ill- into being, they yet are very vague on the essential features of His religion. 
er- Christianity has a certain meaning to them, but they would be puzzled to give a 
re- coherent account of it. And the great, double-headed misconception that is most 
the common is a serious one. As has been suggested by a college professor recently, 
we think that Christianity is either something less than true manhood and true 
one womanhood, or something different from true manhood and true womanhood. 
cri- The first mistake is a serious one unquestionably. It issues in the belief that t 
ive. Christian doctrine and Christian life are alone for the superstitious, the unedu- . 
d it cated, the morally unfortunate—a balm only for the weak. The full-grown man 
uld or woman needs no such artificial help. The big things of life, the great strength of ‘ 
that manhood and womanhood—these are the things worth while. These qualities are : 
the better than praying and believing. The other mistake is even more serious, and 
il. is in some ways just a definite and clear-cut form of what is somewhat vague and a: 
uncertain in the first—a feeling against Christianity rather than a reasoned posi- iy 
tion. Christianity is regarded as something different from true manhood and true t 
womanhood. It is creed, or special declared belief, or church attendance. The kK 
IN “religious life” is talked about as a sort of retreat from the overpowering world. } 
The assumption is that we can consider the world from the point of view of a man I 
and then turn and view it from the point of view of a Christian. But nothing 1 
could falsify more the religion of Jesus Christ. For it is a religion in the fullest } 
= sense of the word, in that it means manhood and womanhood and more. It q 
= demands of a student all that the pagan ideals demand and then adds to the t 
nit demand. The first call on a Christian is to be a true man or a true woman, to be | 
-— all that the terms manhood and womanhood can mean. That it demands more is | 
that true, though we are not especially concerned with that here. But let the mistake i 
1 be be rectified at once ; to be a Christian it is necessary to be true to the highest ideals : 
on of manhood and womanhood. For the viewpoint of Jesus is the universal view- 
point, and He fulfills the ideals of manhood and womanhood. “Whatever the 


needs of our lives may be today, in the matter of our longing after perfect char- 
acter, in our seeking for our duty and the power to achieve our duty, in the eager- 


tie. 
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ness of our hearts for the heavenly and the human fellowships, in our expectations 
regarding the things that lie behind the veil, Jesus Christ alone is able to sat- 


-¢ 9 
“TV us. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


At the University of California a Mission 
Study supper was held which passed all ex- 
pectations. Places were set for 60, but 80 men 
appeared. The standard set for the enrolment 
was 75, but the number of men in classes has 
now reached &4, and is expected soon to pass 
the 100 mark. 


At the Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., last year every student was en- 
rolled in mission study. The motto under 
which the achievement was made has been 
adopted by this year’s committee: “Every 
man in a mission study class.” 


The Association at Dickinson College is 
encouraged by an enrolment of 50 men in 
mission study and have set their standard at 
75 for the year. All the classes during the fall 
term will study Eddy’s “India Awakening.” 


Among the mission study classes at McGill 
University one is being conducted in the form 
of an imaginary Foreign Mission Board. A 
new station is to be established in China, can- 
didates are to be appointed and varied forms 
of missionary work conducted. Not a little 
investigation and study are contemplated in 
the course of this work of imaginary investi- 
gation. 


The University of Michigan Association has 
planned an unusually attractive programme of 
meetings for the year. Among these there 
come a missionary series of five, entitled The 
Yellow World, The Brown World, The Black 
World, The Under World and The Standard 
for all Worlds and All Colors. These mis- 
sionary meetings are in addition to the mis- 
sion study classes at the University. 


The Chinese students at Cornell University 
are handling their own Bible study work. 
They have secured twenty-two out of a total 
enrolment of forty-seven Chinese students in 
the University. 


At the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 300 
men out of 460 enrolled in the institution, 
signed up for Bible study this fall in the four 
courses offered. This is an increase of 121 
over the enrolment of a year ago. 


The State University of Oklahoma Associa- 
tion, J. J. McConnell, Jr., general secretary, 
has organized five classes in the local church 
Bible schools, and there are also organizing 
Bible study groups in the fraternity houses. 


At the University of Washington three 
social events were held during the first three 
weeks of college. The first was the “Fresh- 
man Riot,” held in the Association building, 
for first-year men only; the second was the 


“All University Mixer,” given in conjunction 
with the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and held in President Kane’s residence, 
which was the New York state building at the 
A. Y. P. Exposition, with over 900 present: 
the third, called “University Stag,” was held 
in the Gymnasium, and was attended by 400 
men. 


The Association at the A. and M. College, 
Texas, has a membership of 475. Including 
its entering class and student leaders and 
normal leaders the total Bible study figure is 
something over 450. 


The Student Christian Asseciation of West 
Virginia University celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding, on October 8 and 
9, with union meeting of the churches of the 
city, followed by a banquet. Robert Weiden- 
sall, who as traveling secretary founded the 
work at West Virginia on the day of the big 
Chicago fire, was the guest of honor, and made 
the address of the evening in the theater mass 
meeting. 


It is expected that the Association building 
at the University of Texas will be ready for 
use by January 1. It includes an auditorium, 
four class rooms, game room, music room and 
a library. There is a swimming pool in the 
basement. 


The Williams College Christian Association 
has combined its membership and finance com- 
mittees. Through the efforts of this com- 
mittee the budget has been practically cov- 
ered, though a large proportion of the under- 
graduates have not been solicited yet. 


A. D. Wheeler, of the law firm of Holt, 
Wheeler & Sidley, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Telephone Con- 
pany, has a Bible class among law students in 
Chicago. The group includes about twenty 
men. Among the students directed to rooms 
by the Association of the Northwestern Pro- 
fessional Schools were two from Norway, one 
each from Armenia, Sweden, India, Belgium 
and Australia and three from Paris. 


At Pomona College the workers met for two 
days before the opening of college in a canyon 
near Claremont. It was felt to be well worth 
while. A Bible group was organized among 
those incoming students who could be reached 
before the opening of college. This has been 
used as a nucleus for freshman work. 


At Washington State College the Associa- 
tion has entered a new field. Ten acres 0 
good ground were secured and planted with 
potatoes. The work was done by members 0 
the Association, and the only expense entailed 
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was a few dollars for hauling. From this land 
425 sacks of potatoes were gathered, and the 
proceeds made a valuable addition to the 
Association treasury. It is reported that what 
might be called the “potato stunt” will be car- 
ried through again next year. 


The membership campaign in the Oregon 
Agricultural College has resulted to date in 
about twice as many members as were en- 
rolled at this time a year ago. The men are 
being canvassed by companies in the cadet 
regiment, this division being more suitable for 
work than the classes. 


Ernest Paxton Janvier, who graduated with 
honors from Princeon University in June, 
sailed in September for India, where he will 
be a short-service man on the staff of the 
Allahabad Christian College, living in Prince- 
ton Hall, the Christian students’ hostel. He 
comes from a family with long Indian asso- 
ciations, his grandfather, Rev. Levi Janvier, 
Princeton 735, having been for many years a 
missionary of the American Presbyterian 
Church in India. He met death at the hands 
of a fanatic at a mela or religious fair in the 
Punjab. Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, Princeton ’80, 
the son, also went to India, being stationed at 
Allababad, where he was one of those instru- 
mental in the founding of the college in 1902. 
Sam Higginbottom, Princeton ’03, returned on 
the same boat, to begin the work of the new 
agricultural department of the college. For 
this purpose he has studied scientific agri- 
culture at the Ohio State Agricultural College, 
and has also made several addresses on his 
work among the lepers, being superintendent 
of the Naini Leper Asylum, across the Jumna 
River from the college. 


At Harvard, the Christian Association ex- 
pects to hold a social gathering every two 
weeks in order that the new members of the 
Association may become better acquainted. 
The freshman Bible class conducted by Presi- 
dent Fitch, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
has already begun its work and promises to 
> a large place in the religious life of the 
class. 


E. L. Devendorff, Cornell College, Iowa, is 
associate secretary at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Five Mission Study classes are at 
work. The members of all classes meet for a 
supper, and the gtoups assemble immediately 
afterward. 


_W. A. DeWitt, last year secretary of the 
University of California Christian Association, 
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is studying this year at the Cambridge Theo- 
logical School. 


At Brandon and Hughes Preparatory 
School, 180 out of 187 students at the school 
enrolled in the membership of the Christian 
Association during the first month. 


At the University of Missouri, fourteen 
Asociation Bible groups meet in the churches 
of the college town. The employment bureau 
of the Association is doing an excellent work. 


At the University of Oklahoma the mem- 
bership fee has been dropped and voluntary 
subscriptions are taken from the members. It 
is reported that this plan is an improvement 
on the old. 


At Brown University the Brown Union and 
Christian Association will hold joint meetings 
this year. 


At Indiana University the Association has 
published a very neat booklet giving informa- 
tion with regard to its work. There is espe- 
cially a fine page of questions and answers re- 
lative to the value of the work, the budget and 
the secretary’s relation. It is bright and inter- 
esting. 


At Occidental College, California, the Asso- 
ciation has taken charge of a social settlement 
among a large colony of Slavs in Los Ange- 
les. Fifteen different men are to take part in 
this work. 


I. T. Francis, Cornell ’12, was elected assist- 
ant secretary of the Cornell University Chris- 
tian Association. 


At Valparaiso, Ind., the Association property 
has now been cleared of debt. 


At the University of Virginia there is to be 
a special series of addresses on Biblical sub- 
jects by professors in the institution. This 
course is held under the auspices of the Chris- 
tian Association. 


In Sofia, Bulgaria, a Christian Association 
was founded among the women students as a 
result of the visit of a deputation from the 
Constantinople Conference. The Association 
at once called Miss Grace Saunders to be their 
secretary. She received her training for 
such a task in Geneva, where she worked last 
year in the foyer of the women students. Miss 
Saunders has spent the summer in Bulgaria 
studying the language. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Life of Henry Drummond. 
tion. ) 
York: 


Henry Drummond occupied a place of 
peculiar importance with regard to both the 
British and the American Student Christian 
Movements. His personal character was such 
as to make him especially appealing to stu- 
dents, and his success in this department of 
work was conspicuous. 

This book is well known. It gives a living 
and friendly picture of this truly remarkable 
man and touches, incidentally, upon many 
events of the first magnitude. This new edi- 
tion will be welcomed, as it makes available, 
in a cheap form, a volume that has been out of 
the reach of the pocketbook of many students 
in America since its publication years ago. 


(New Edi- 
George Adam Smith. New 
Association Press. $1. 


The Social Message of Jesus. Edward 
S. Parsons. New York: National 
Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 25 cents. 


This book is an elementary study in twelve 
lessons of the main features of Jesus’ social 
message. The author frankly acknowledges 
his debt to three writers who have been most 
influential in stirring up Christian thoughts on 
hese themes—Rauschenbusch, Peabody and 
Shailer Mathews. The lessons are direct, sim- 
ple, and yet full of straightforward discus- 
sion of the heart 4" the matter. The lessons 
include The Social Nature of Jesus; The So- 
cial Ideal of Jesus; The Social Consequences 
of the Personal Teaching of Jesus; The Per- 
sonal Basis of Jesus’ Social Training; Social 
Groups: The Family, The Rich, The Poor; 
Social Classes; Social Groups; The State. 

This “social question” in all its breadth 
producing a vast amount of literature at the 
the present time; to glance over a bibliography 
on a single problem causes perfect bewilder- 
ment. But there is an excuse for this little 
book. The courses on these problems suitable 
for class study are very few in number. It isa 
real difficulty, the scarcity of practical courses, 
in the carrying forward of an energetic pro- 
paganda of social study. This book may help 
to fill the gap in many places. It is simple, yet 
very suggestive It is not crowded with a 
mass of details, and it leaves plenty of work 
for the student to do. It has been called ele- 
mentary in this note, but it is elementary 
largely in its form of treatment; for it deals 
with some of the greatest difficulties humanity 
has to face. And perhaps here it will serve 
particularly, for there is a conspicuous lack of 
treatment of the foundations of social prob- 
lems. We dabble with larger issues before we 
have tried to see the bearing and extent of 
the problem before us. The introduction says 


that it is hoped it will furnish the student “not 
so much with social information as with the 
disposition and the motive which will make 
him of use in bringing in the Kingdom.” In 
other words, these studies approach the social 
question from the Christian personal point of 
view. 


Men Wanted. Fred. B. Smith. New 
York: Association Press. 75 cents, 


This book gives chapters from the experi- 
ence of one who has been at close grips with 
men for many years. In his work, in connec- 
tion with the Religious Work Department of 
the International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, Mr. Smith has come 
into contact with young men of many lands, 
especially on the side of their vital religious 
life. He has had the privilege of addressing 
many great mass meetings of men and all the 
personal conferences that go with such gather- 
ings. 

It will then be interesting to many to know 
what such a man thinks about work, honesty, 
loyalty, initiative and religion. To the college 
student it will bring the views of an active re- 
ligious worker. 


A Primer of Hinduism. By J. N. 
Farquhar. Pp. 187. 10911. The 
Christian Literature Society. 4 annas. 


; The religion of the most religious people 
in the world is intricate, complex, and to the 


Western mind elusive. It is eclectic and ab- 
sorbent. There are many schools of Hindu- 
ism, and its Scriptures comprise a vast library 
of worthy and unworthy literature. But there 
is an essential Hinduism, and in this compact 
little volume Mr. Farquhar has set it forth 
historically and coherently. Trained for his 
task by a ripe scholarship, a long residence m 
the le of the Vedas, cad a rarely sympa- 
thetic insight into the mind and heart of the 
Hindu, the National Student Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in India 
has prepared what has long been needed—a 
brief historical statement of Hinduism as 6 
unit. 

The book is for two classes of people—for 
the busy student who seeks a concise, authori 
tative account of Hinduism, and for the 
scholar who wishes to pursue further m 
vestigations into the sources, development and 
present aspects of this faith. The first part 
of the Primer contains an outline of the his 
tory of Hinduism, tracing it through the pre 
historic, creative, sacerdotal, philosophic, sche 
lastic, incarnation, decadent, reconstructive 
and Bhakti pe riods, and the section closes w 
a historical sketch of two important institt 
tions—the Hindu family and Indian asceticism 
The second part describes Hinduism as a sy* 
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tem. It answers the question, “What is it to 
be a Hindu to-day?” and gives special atten- 
tion to the religion of the lower classes and 
to the formative elements of Hinduism. As to 
the future of Hinduism, Mr. Farquhar con- 
tends that belief in the essentials of that reli- 
gion is beginning to decay and that the “master 
ideas” that are recreating Indian character and 
intellect to-day are those of Christianity. 
“Except Christianity there is no religion in 
the whole world that is rich enough in theol- 
ogy, worship, emotion, literature, to take the 
place of Hinduism.” 

Aside from its discriminating scholarship 
and lucid treatment two features of the 
volume should be especially mentioned. One 
is its suggestiveness for further explorations. 
At every point the author whets the appetite 
for extended knowledge, and in his appended 
hints for courses of study and his exceptional 
bibliography he directs the way to satisfy 
every such desire. The other is the selected 
passages from the sacred writings of the 
Hindus with which the various chapters are 
illuminated. In many cases facsimile texts are 
given. The numerous illustrations and tables 
of chronology make the book yet more valu- 
able. 


Islam and Missions. Edited by E. M. 
Wherry, D.D., S. M. Zwemer, D.D., 
and C. G. Mylrea, M.A. Pp. 208. 
1911. Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


This is the report volume of the Second 
Conference on Missions to Moslems, recently 
held in Lucknow, India, corresponding to “The 
Missionary World of To-day,” which reported 
the first conference at Cairo. That book is 
now superseded by this volume, which presents 
in a series of striking and illuminating papers 
the situation in Mohammedan countries in the 
present day. Although considering the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the missionary 
occupation of Moslem lands, these papers are 
of almost equal interest from a_ political 
viewpoint. They reveal Pan-Islamism to-day 
as a real and threatening force, and show 
why world politics are concerned as they have 
not been for centuries with the troublous con- 
ditions and militant spirit in the lands over 
whose national life Mohammed holds sway. 
To another volume are left the Lucknow 
Conference papers which relate to the 
methods of missionary work among Moslems. 
These articles, contributed by authorities on 
the Moslem situation the world over, cover 
the field so far as the conditions in Moslem 
lands are concerned. They are the product 
alike of scholarship and ripe experience. The 
volume is edited by three foremost experts on 
Mohammedan questions. Dr. Zwemer’s In- 
troductory Survey is a masterly review of the 
whole situation and should be read by every 
student who wishes to know his day. The 
chapters might have been more logically ar- 
ranged, and an index would have rendered the 





book more valuable. At all events, we have 
here the best document available on present 
conditions in the Moslem world, and a volume 
which should find its way into every college 
missionary library, and into the personal 


library of many a student and professor be- 
sides. 


The Education of Women in China. By 
Margaret E. Burton. Pp. 232. 1911. 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.25. 


Among the significant phenomena of the 
new China none is more striking than the de- 
velopment of education among the girls and 
women of the Empire. The authoress of this 
well-written book evidently has given careful 
study to the question and made ample use of 
her opportunities for observation and inquiry 
while travelling recently in China with her 
father, Prof. Ernest E. Burton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The book gives an historical survey of the 
educational efforts for girls and women in 
China, describes the Government, Gentry and 
Christian Schools, from kindergarten to col- 
lege grade, and examines the bearing which 
the education of its women has upon the 
progress of the New China. The closing 
chapters deal sanely with the opportunities and 
the practical requirements of the Christian 
propaganda for the education of China’s 
women. 

So far as a modern and scholarly treat- 
ment of these subjects is concerned, Miss Bur- 
ton has struck out on an original line, and her 
monograph will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the study of missionary work 
for women, or educational missions, or the 
present-day conditions in China. It is a book 
for men and women students alike to read, and 
will be useful as a reference volume for mis- 
sion study classes. Women’s reading circles 
desiring an attractive yet substantial book 
could make no better selection. 


The Conservation of National Ideals. 
By Mrs. D. B. Wells and others. Pp. 
187. 1911. Fleming H. Revell. 35 
cents paper, cloth 50 cents. 


This is the eighth in the series of study 
courses prepared by the Council of Women 
for Home Missions. It covers four distinct 
North American problems, those of the immi- 
grant, the negro, the industrial situation and 
the problem presented by the various religions 
and sects, both exotic and indigenous, which 
are campaigning for adherents. Each of these 
problems carries a menace to the ideals and 
Christian traditions of America; and this is 
the thread of thought that unifies the whole 
book. Some of the chapters are very well 
written, particularly the introductory one by 
Mrs. Wells, outlining the history of the efforts 
of American women in home missionary en- 
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deavor, and those by Prof. Steiner on the im- 
migrant and Prof. Rauschenbusch on the in- 
dustrial problem. The closing chapter, by 
Dr. Charles L. Thompson, on “Christian Con- 
servation,” deals with the Church’s responsi- 
bility toward various problems of the day, but 
it fails to gather up the thought of the preced- 
ing chapters and draw a focus on them, which 
it is supposed to do. Indeed, the studies lack 
unity and co-ordination. They are even more 
sketchy and scattering than their composite 
authorship would necessitate. However, the 
book has its value in provoking thought and 
challenging prayer and effort for the many 
serious home problems now confronting the 
Christians of America. It will be found sug- 
gestive for missionary meetings and could be 
used as a text-book for younger students. 


An Interpretation of India’s Religious 
History. By Robert A. Hume, D.D. 
Pp. 224. 1911. Fleming H. Revell. 
$1.25. 

When so widely known, well loved and fully 
trusted a missionary as Dr. Hume of Ahmed- 
nagar speaks of the religion of the people to 
whom he has given a long life of service, his 
words will surely have attentive hearing. In 
the lectures which comprise this volume he 
gives a thoughtful interpretation of the earlier 
and later history of Hinduism, and especially 
of those elements in it which have been pre- 
paring the way for Christ. The drift of the 
book is the diligent search of India for God, 
through the successive stages of progress, 
arrest, degeneracy and reform. 

Although not a scientific study in compara- 
tive religion, the book is an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of India’s religions. 
And if the suggestion is sometimes given that 
the errand of the Christian Church is not so 
much to bring to India forces which will re- 
construct society by regenerating men and 
women through the power of the Living Re- 
deemer, as to be a leaven within Hinduism, 
“as an adapting and adopting power,” the net 
impression given is of the author’s loyalty to 
the message of Jesus as a unique and superior 
revelation of God in which India and all na- 
tions will find their desire. 

The volume exhibits a rare insight into the 
religious phenomena of this complicated reli- 
gion, and, as President King says in his pre- 
face, it is “the insight of faith and love—of 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and love for 
his Indian brothers, as he truly feels them to 
be.” 


An Artisan Missionary of the Zambesi. 
By John MacConnachie. Pp. 156. 
1911. American Tract Society. 50 
cents. 


There are diversities of operations in mis- 
sionary service. Here is a brief life story that 
is worth reading to realize what magnificent 
service can be rendered by the fully conse- 
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crated gifts of an artisan. But it is more 
worth reading to come into touch with so rare 
a soul as that of William Thomas Waddell 
who has been called “the Mackay of the 
Zambesi.” It is a joy to follow through these 
pages the bright-hearted, courageous, conse. 
crated pioneer missionary, working by the side 
of the great Coillard. He had but ten years 
of service on the Zambesi, and at the age of 
thirty-six his active work was done; but they 
were ten selfless, tireless years—models for the 
missionary. The book, which can be read a 
one short sitting, has the ingredients of a 
spiritual tonic. 


India Awakening. By 
wood Eddy. 257 pages. New York: 
Missionary Educational Movement. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


George Sher- 


Here is one of the really deserving books 
on India. It is not a thorough book, in that 
it does not give a complete symmetrical ac. 
count of the land and the people and the his- 
tory of the efforts of Christianity to win the 
nation to the faith of Christ. But it does not 
lay claim to being a text-book on India or on 
Christian missions to India. It seeks to 
present vividly some striking and significant 
phases of the present-day situation in India, 
with special reference to its evangelization. In 
this it succeeds admirably. The first two 
chapters furnish a background of data in re 
gard to the people and religions for the treat- 
ment of the special themes which follow, such 
as the national awakening, the mass move 
ments to Christianity, the student population 
Indian womanhood, the problems of the native 
church and the methods of evangelization em- 
ployed by missionaries. 

Every one of these themes is finely han- 
dled. The author, who is one of the best 
known and most widely trusted and consulted 
of the missionaries to India, illustrates pro 
fusely out of his experience in each chapter. 
He is not so much concerned to make you 
know a multitude of facts regarding the 
country as he is to make you see the situation 
as he sees it. He wants you to see the people 
just as they are—their attractiveness, their 
possibilities, their desperate needs._ He wants 
you to admire them, love them, and sympathize 
with them as he does. At the same time he 
gives a faithful picture of the present-day 
situation in India, educationally, politically, 
economically and religiously, and he shows 
much skill in the selection of representative 
facts and statistics. 

Mr. Eddy always writes and speaks for 
verdict, and on this subject he has a com 
pelling brief. Although the book was writ 
ten especially for the young people of th 
churches, hundreds of students will want 
put themselves into the jury box by joinimg 
classes for the study of this volume. 

The book has a map, illustrations, and @ 
large number of valuable appendices. 
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Henry B. Wright—The Will of God. 


sher- Papers by Missionaries and Other Authorities—The Call, Qualifica- ; 
‘ork: tions and Preparation of Candidates for Missionary Service...... 50 35 ; 
nent. Thoedore Gerald Soares—A Vocation with a Future................... ad 10 
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The Statesman— ip 
John Morley—W. E. Gladstone (2 Vols.)................cceceeeeeeee 5.00 
The Minister— 
A. V. G. Allen—The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks (1 Vol.)...... 2.50 










The Missionary— 


W. C. Blakie—The Personal Life of David Livingstone................ 1.50 aes 
George Smith—Life of Henry Martyn..................c0cccccceceecs 1.50 we at 


The Business Man— 
ee ee SENOS DONE... uncevrawcessevesneveceseawsxenneadia 1.50 










The Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association— 
L. L. Doggett—Life of Robert R. McBurney......................005. 1.50 


Men Who Have Overcome Physical Handicap— 
Sophia Thaler—Masters of Fate 


* Limp cloth. 
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Any book in the above list may be purchased through Association Press, 124 East 
28th Street, New York City. 
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RECRUITING 


A Responsibility and an Opportunity 


HRISTIANS who stay at home are 
. as responsible as those who go to 
the mission field for seeing that an 
adequate number of missionaries are 
provided. 

The crucial problem in the work of 
evangelizing the world is the supply of 
missionaries. The Gospel is sufficient 
to meet the needs of men. But it must 
be taken; it cannot be sent without a 
messenger. 

If a man is called to stay at home 
temporarily or permanently, is he there- 
by relieved from the responsibility of 
securing others who will go now? 
Jesus excepted no one in His command, 
“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that 
He send forth laborers.” 

He who cannot go must send. Money 
is not an adequate substitute for a 
life even though it supports a worker. 
There is no need for money unless there 
is some one to support. He who can- 
not go himself must send other men. 

These lists are designed to help those 
who would thus fulfil their obligation to 
Jesus Christ and bring about the answer 
to His prayer for laborers, both by con- 
sidering whether there is some place for 
themselves and whether they cannot 
also be the means of finding others who 
are fitted for the work. 

They are useful to such persons be- 
cause they present the missionary call 
in the form of a definite opportunity 
to do a piece of work of the same nature 
as that for which men and women are 
preparing to do at home. Look at the 
calls in this, an incomplete, statement: 
A mechanical engineer, expert commer- 
cial teachers, physicians for communi- 
ties in dire need of medical help, an 





expert stenographer, an experienced 
educationalist with normal training and 
administrative ability, a professor of 
philosophy, a mathematics specialist, a 
teacher of economics and history, a Stu- 
dent Christian Association secretary, sev- 
eral building superintendents, a foreman 
printer, a biologist, a Christian social 
settlement worker, trained nurses, music 
teachers, kindergartners, Bible teachers 
and evangelists, both men and women, 
with training in Bible and other theo- 
logical studies. 

Acting under a sense of the need on 
the fields, the result of reiterated re- 
quests for reinforcements, the mission- 
ary societies are anxious to send out 
these new workers during the coming 
year. Some of the positions, indeed, 
ought to be filled immediately. Appoint- 
ments for 1912 will be made as soon as 
qualified men and women present them- 
selves. Those who can go out now or 
during the coming twelve months should 
communicate without delay with the 
board secretaries whose names and 
addresses follow each list. 

The candidate secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement will be glad 
to answer questions and counsel with 
any who wish his advice. Such inquiries 
should be sent to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, 
125 East Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 
SION SOCIETY 


The following are illustrative of the needs 
for reinforcement. The list is by no means 
complete, and will necessarily be revised in 
the light of conditions that may develop on 
the various fields during the year: 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teacher of mathematics, Rangoon Baptist 
College. The college is affiliated with the 
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University of Calcutta, and thus is kept up to 
a high standard by government requirement. 
It is full Bachelor of Arts grade and is the 
largest Christian college in Burma. It has a 
faculty of eight missionary professors and 
thirty-eight native instructors. The depart- 
ment of mathematics is new. A man is needed 
to inaugurate this work. He should be a col- 
lege graduate, specially trained in mathemati- 
cal subjects, and if possible should have had 
experience in teaching. The college has a fine 
equipment of over thirty buildings, including 
the main college building proper, which has 
been pronounced the finest college building in 
the East. No larger opportunity for Christian 
influence could be asked than that which teach- 
ers in this college have, in being able to mold 
the lives of young men from many different 
races—Burmans, Karens, Shans, etc., who go 
out from the college to become leaders in the 
life and thought of Burma. Instruction is in 
English. 

Teacher of economics and history, Shanghai 
Baptist College. The college is located on a 
fine site on the river front outside the city 
limits of Shanghai, and has a large campus 
and a fine equipment of buildings. Although 
a new institution, it has a high standard and 
occupies a prominent place of influence in 
Eastern China. The College Young Men’s 
Christian Association is strong and the oppor- 
tunities for Christian work are large. The 
teacher of economics and history should be a 
college graduate with special preparation in 
the subjects indicated. Post graduate study 
and experience in teaching would be most help- 
ful. A rare opportunity for Christian service 
among students. Instruction is in English and 
Chinese. 

Principal of Boys’ High School, Kurnool, 
South India. The school has about 225 boys, 
with a corps of Indian instructors. An 
American principal who shall devote full time 
to the school is greatly needed. He should be 
a college graduate, and should have had expe- 
rience in teaching. The particular qualifica- 
tions needed are administrative ability, a win- 
ning disposition with boys, tactfulness, en- 
thusiasm and, of course, an earnest Christian 
spirit. The school has a fine building, recently 
erected. Instruction is in English. 

Man to work among students in Gauhati, 
Assam. A high grade college and two English 
high schools are located in Gauhati, all being 
government institutions. A man is needed 
who, through hostel or other means, can reach 
these young men and bring them to Christ. 
The students are Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
and are picked men drawn from all over the 
province. Besides the students, there are a 
large number of educated young men, mostly 
English-speaking, in the government offices. 
These would also be in the field work. A man 
of experience in college association work 
would do well in this position. He should be 
a college graduate, interested in all the activi- 
ties that attract young men, and an earnest 





Christian worker. The work is in Assamese 
and English. 

General educational work. Several men are 
needed to take charge of boys’ boarding 
schools and at the same time have an over- 
sight of day schools in the adjoining district. 
Men who go out for this work should be col- 
lege graduates, with organizing ability and a 
strong interest in boys and young men. 


MEDICAL 


Male physician for Namkham, Burma. This 
station in the Shan Hills of Northern Burma 
has been without a medical missionary for four 
years. Awaiting the right man is a good hos- 
pital and an opportunity the attractiveness of 
which is suggested by the fact that the last 
physician on the field treated over eight thou- 
sand patients the year before he returned 
home. Nowhere in this country can medical 
practice render such large returns as are pos- 
sible at Namkham. 

Male physician for Hopo, South China. 
Hopo is a center for a large district. Christian 
work is well established, but the nearest physi- 
cian is over two days’ journey away. No doc- 
tor has ever been resident in the place, but 
the native gentry have offered a large sum to- 
ward the erection of a hospital, if a physician 
can be provided. This offer has now been 
open for several years, but the physician has 
not been found. The doctor who goes to 
Hopo will not need to wait for patients. He 
should be well trained in both college and 
medical school courses, if possible, and should 
be thoroughly missionary in spirit. 

Male physician for Hanyang, Central China. 
Hanyang is a large city which lies just across 
the river from Hankow and Wuchang. There 
is one large hospital in the city with a man 
and a woman physician. Another well-trained 
male physician is needed for the general hos- 
pital and dispensary practice and to instruct 
in the Union Medical School, in which several 
missions unite. He should be well trained, 
with large administrative ability. 

Male physician for Sona Bata, Congo Free 
State. Sona Bata is located 250 miles up the 
Congo River. Medical work has been done by 
the missionary at the station, but no regular 
physician has ever been located there. The 
need for medical work is incomparable. The 
man who goes to this post should be a man of 
deep consecration, strong physique and good 
medical training. 

Other physicians. Medical men are needed 
at several other places in China and other 
countries where the opportunity for Christian 
and medical service is all that could be de- 
sired by a most ambitious man. 


EVANGELISTIC 

Ordained man for work among English- 
speaking peoples, Rangoon, Burma. Should 
be a good preacher and experienced pastor, 
tactful and winning. A man too old to learn 
the language might succeed well in this posi- 
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tion, as the work is in English. A large oppor- 
tunity to influence the increasing number of 
sorely-tempted young men, English and 
Eurasians, who throng this great city. 

Ordained man for pastorate of English 
church, Madras, South India. A position of 
strategic importance. A man of some expe- 
rience in pastoral work is needed. The work 
is principally among the Eurasians and is in 
English. 

Men for general station and evangelistic 
work. 

Four ordained men for Burma. 
among Burmans, Karens and Chins. 

One ordained man for Assam. Work is 
among animistic hill tribes. 

Four ordained men for Bengal. Work is 
among middle and upper class Hindoos. 

Two ordained men for South India. One 
needed for general station work among Telu- 
gus, the other for special work among Telugu 
young men in Madras. 

Nine ordained men for China. Work is in 
Chinese, in four different sections of China. 

Three ordained men for Japan. Work is in 
Japanese. 

Two ordained men for Congo Free State; 
one for established work on the coast, the 
other for pioneer work in the interior. 

One ordained man for the Philippine Islands. 
Work is in Visayan. 

Mission builder: A trained builder is needed 
for Szchuan Province, West China, to have 
charge of the construction of buildings in va- 
rious stations of the mission. While he should 
be specially fitted for this particular work, he 
should have a good education and, of course, 
be an earnest Christian worker. 


Apply to Rev. F. P. Haggard, D.D., Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S' BAPTIST FOREIGN 
SIONARY SOCIETY 


Burma: Two teachers to be connected with 
large boarding schools. 

One to care for day school at Pegu. 

A teacher for the Kachin boarding school at 
Myitkyina. 

West China: 
school. 

East China: 
Shaohsing. 

A teacher for a flourishing mission boarding 
school for Chinese girls at Kinhwa. 

South India and China; A normal trained 
teacher for Bapatla. 

Two physicians are needed for India and 
two for China. 

Three trained nurses for our hospitals in 
India and China. 

The Telugu Mission, South India, asks that 
three women be sent for five successive years 
for evangelistic work among women. 

Japan: A trained kindergarten teacher. 

Two women qualified for educational work. 


Apply to Mrs. H. S. Ellis, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Work is 


MIS- 


A teacher for girls’ boarding 


An evangelistic worker at 


December 


WOMAN’S' BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS. 
SIONARY SOCIETY OF THE WEST 


Kindergartner for Nowgong, Assam. A 
college woman who is also a trained kinder- 
gartner. She would be asked to take charge 
of the kindergarten that has been already well 
established, but whose native teacher died in 
August, 1911. She will probably be asked to 
help in the supervision of our regular graded 
school at Nowgong. Hence, the need of a 
woman with thorough training aside from 
kindergarten. A large work because of the 
tremendous opportunity there at present. We 
are co-operating with the English government 
in opening work for the high-class Hindu 
women of Assam, who have never had a 
chance, and the kindergarten has already 
proved itself the opening wedge with the 
women themselves. 

Teacher for woman’s Bible training school 
at Osaka, Japan. Osaka is called the Chicago 
of Japan. This training school, under the effi- 
cient leadership of Miss Mead, will soon be 
moved into new buildings, we hope, and we 
shall want to send out in the fall of 1912 a 
worker to be associated with Miss Mead. 

Woman physician for South China. Dr. 
Anna Scott, over seventy years old, is still in 
sole charge of the hospital at Swatow, and 
must have an associate. The new doctor 
would live with three other workers under our 
Board in a nice home at Swatow. Swatow is 
a United States treaty port; besides the United 
States Consul, surgeon, etc., there are about 
a score of missionaries on the compound it- 
self, besides many others in the nearby dis- 
tricts. 

Teacher for a new high-class girls’ school at 
Bacolod, Philippine Islands. 

Trained nurse for South China. 

Woman doctor to be associated with Dr. 
Eubank at Huchow, East China. Money 
pledged for a woman’s wing to the new hos- 
pital, for which Dr. Eubank is now getting out 
his plans. A trained nurse already on the 
field learning the language. A pleasant com- 
munity of nearly a dozen Baptist missionaries 
on the compound and a Methodist compound 
in the city. 

Teacher for West China, to be associated 
with Miss Irene Chambers in the new union 
normal school for girls, to be located at 
Chengtu. Our Board is to unite with the 
American Methodists and Canadian Meth- 
odists in this school, which is to be situated 
next door to the new union university in West 
China, and to exchange with them in the mat- 
ter of faculty. 

Evangelistic worker for Hangchow, East 
China. She would live in a fine new house 
with Miss Ida Wickenden, and would find a 
large and pleasant community of missionaries 
at Hangchow, eight or ten on our own com- 
pound, besides the compounds each for North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians. 


Apply to Miss Mary E. Adkins, 450 East 
Thirtieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


This Board offers a wide range of oppor- 
tunity for missionary volunteers. With its 
twenty missions scattered over the world and 
its highly-developed work, it calls for many 
different kinds of workers. The following list 
of positions which are open is as remarkable 
for its variety as for its extent. 

The secretaries state that never has the 
Board been able to offer greater opportunities 
for services abroad. The positions to be filled 
are of first-class importance, and call for can- 
didates of unusual training and ability. They 
will welcome correspondence with students in 
any stage of their preparation, whether they 
are ready to offer themselves or not. 

The initials “W. B. M.” and “W. B. M. I.” 
in parentheses in connection with the calls for 
women mean, respectively, Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Boston, and Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions of the Interior, Chicago. 

Letters should be addressed to Secretary 
Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MEN 


ORDAINED MEN 


(Full college and divinity school course ex- 
pected of ordained men.) 

In Africa: Four men, one for Beira, Portu- 
guese East Africa, the Port of Rhodesia, one 
of the most important spots in Africa, abso- 
lutely without a missionary. A rare oppor- 
tunity calling for a rare man. 

Three in Natal among the Zulus, the noblest 
African race. Each position is practically that 
of a bishop supervising a group of churches. 
Extraordinarily interesting work with three- 
quarters of the race still in Paganism. 

In the Pacific Islands: One man for the 
Marshall group of islands, a little world in 
itself. A great chance for a missionary of 
the John G. Paton and Titus Coan type. 

In the Philippines: We want an ordained 
man for the great island of Mindanao, the 
second largest of the group, which has been 
assigned to the American Board. A new sta- 
tion is to be opened at the north end calling 
for an aggressive and able minister. 

In Mexico: The revolution has opened new 
possibilities, and the work is rushing ahead. 
Two ordained men, one also to engage in edu- 
cational work at Guadalajara, the other for 
evangelistic work on the western coast. 

In Turkey: The greatest field of the Ameri- 
can Board, commanding one-third of our men 
and resources. Turkey proper left entirely to 
this Board for evangelization. We need nine 
men for this great geld. The opportunity is 
supreme. 

In India: The Marathi Mission, one of our 
greatest missions, full of promise, with an ex- 
ceptionally high average of ability on the part 








of the missionaries ; four vacant places waiting 
to be filled. 

In China: We are looking for six men. 
Each position is so large that we do not care 
to discriminate; one in South China, one in 
Foochow, two in North China and two in 
Shansi. 

In Japan: Only one-fifth of 1 per cent. of 
the people yet converted. A vast work re- 
maining to be done, especially in country dis- 
tricts. We are looking for four men to rank 
up with the missionaries of rare ability already 
in the field. 


EDUCATORS 


By this we mean professors and tutors in 
colleges and superintendents of school systems. 

In Africa: A normal school trained man as 
superintendent for Mt. Salinda, Rhodesia, to 
shape up the schools of this new and growing 
mission. 

In Bulgaria: A tutor for Samokov who can 
also act as business agent for the station. 

In Turkey: A tutor for the boys’ high 
school at Bardezag, in Asia Minor, near Con- 
stantinople. 

In India: An unmarried tutor for large 
boys’ high school at Ahmednagar; five hun- 
dred students. 

In China: A tutor for our Union College at 
Tungchou, near Peking. 


PHYSICIANS 


In Africa: One for Beira to be associated 
with the ordained man mentioned above. 

In Turkey: One for Aintab to be associated 
with the famous Dr. Shepard in his great 
hospital. One for Diarbekir, in the heart of 
Asia Minor, a beautiful new hospital, wide 
field. One for large hospital at Cesarea, in 
Western Turkey. 

In China: Two for the Foochow district, 
both with vast possibilities. 


WOMEN 


TEACHERS 


In South Africa: Two teachers with normal 
training for the girls’ boarding school at Um- 
zumbe, preferably women over 30. This 
school will be closed in the very near future 
if the right workers are not found. This 
would be a great calamity, as the school sup- 
plies teachers for the day schools over a large 
district. 

One teacher for Inanda Seminary for girls. 
Knowledge of domestic art would prove help- 
ful. Of the 136 girls in the school, 42 come 
from heathen homes. (W. B. M.) 

In Rhodesia. One teacher to have charge of 
a girls’ school, also to do evangelistic work in 
the homes of the district. (W. B. M.) 

In Western Turkey. A normal teacher for 
Smyrna. This school has a well-established 
normal department. It provides teachers of 
grammar grade and kindergarten to a large 
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territory in Western Turkey. The normal 
school is connected with the American Col- 
legiate Institute for girls, and offers a large 
opportunity for the right young woman. 
(W. B. M.) 

In Eastern Turkey. Two workers for the 
Mount Holyoke School at Bitlis, one to have 
charge of the school, the other to take the 
primary work and develop a kindergarten. 
(W. B. M.) 

One teacher to learn something of the 
language before Miss Atkins’ furlough, at Erz- 
room. (W. B. M. I.) 

In European Turkey: <A_ well-equipped 
teacher for Monastir. (W. B. M. I.) 

In Central Turkey: One first-class teacher 
for the Girls’ Seminary at Adana, needed soon. 
A teacher of music at Adana, who has also 
had training along practical lines of work, is 
urgently needed. Since the massacres of 1909 
a large number of orphans have been thrown 
upon the hands of the missionaries, who are 
endeavoring to train them in all-round effi- 
ciency. (W. B. M. IL.) 

One strong, fine teacher for Marash, urgent. 
(W. B. M. I.) 

A good, strong teacher for Hadjin. The 
teacher now there on temporary service will 
return at the end of the school year in 1912. 
The permanent teacher should be studying the 
language now. (W.B. M.L.) 

In India: One teacher in the Marathi Mis- 
sion for the girls’ boarding school at Ahmed- 
nagar, a large school with only two American 
missionaries in charge, one of whom must 
come home next year on furlough. (W. B. 
M.) 

One teacher for the girls’ boarding school at 
Uduvil, in the Ceylon Mission, where only two 
are in charge at present. We need a third 
worker in order that one missionary may be 
free to superintend the Bible woman’s work 
and the day schools. (W. B. M.) 

In China: One science teacher for the Foo- 
chow Girls’ College. This department has 
never been developed, but is greatly needed. 
(W. B. M.) 

A woman to take the place of Miss Ellis at 
Lintsing. Will devote her time largely to the 
immense country work. (W. B. M. 1.) 

An associate for Miss Heebner, who was 
worn to the point of extreme exhaustion when 
she came home. At Shansi. (W. B. M. I.) 

In Japan: One well-equipped teacher for 
Kobe College. Possibly two may be needed 
if we find the right ones. (W. B. M. I.) 


BIBLE AND EVANGELISTIC WORKERS 


In North China: One evangelistic worker 
for Tungchou to help in the girls’ boarding 
school, superintend the Bible woman’s work in 
the city, make tours in the country district and 
hold station classes for women. (W. B. M.) 

In Japan: One evangelistic worker to teach 
English in a girls’ school, hold Bible classes, 


women’s meetings and tour in the country. 
(W. B. M.) 


December 


KINDERGARTNERS 


In China: One kindergartner for Canton 
and one kindergartner for Shaowu. (W. B 
M. I.) 

In India: One kindergartner for Bombay, 
(W. B. M. I.) 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


In China: One woman physician to have 
charge of a woman’s hospital in Foochow, for 
which a new building will be erected as soon 
as the American doctor is found. (W. B. M.) 

One woman physician to care for the health 
of the young ladies in the College and Bridg- 
man Academy at Peking. She should have 
special ability in teaching, to give courses in 
physiology, household hygiene, etc. (W. B. 
M. I.) 

One woman physician for Techou and one 
for Shaowu. (W. B. M. 1.) 


NURSES 


In India: One nurse for the McLeod Hos- 
pital in Ceylon. 

In Rhodesia: One nurse to work under 
primitive conditions, building up a hospital and 
beginning the training of native assistants. 
(W. B. M.) 

Apply to Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, DD, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 


A physician for the Kuskokwim District in 
Alaska, as a most talented young doctor under 
commission to that field was drowned. 

Apply to Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D, 
20 Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


A physician for the Sudan: This need is 
immediate, and we could send him out at once 
if he were available; indeed the lack of such 
a man has endangered the health of our mis- 
sionaries and has also created a regrettable 
suspension of medical work in our Sudan field 

A physician for India. 

A professor of philosophy (psychology, 
logic, ethics, natural theology) for India. 

In addition to these, we also need an im- 
definite number of ordained and unmarried 
women missionaries. 

Apply to Rev. C. R. Watson, D.D., 200 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, RE- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


China: The Amoy Mission. One educa 
tionalist. To fill this position a man should 
be a graduate in pedagogy, have had if possi 
ble some experience in teaching and the mat- 
agement of schools, and be familiar with the 
best normal methods. It is desirable also that 
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he should be an organizer, capable of estab- 
lishing and enthusing life into a system of edu- 
cation for this field. In the present desire for 
Western education throughout China it is very 
important to meet this demand with the best 
that can be secured. 

Three single ladies for evangelistic and gen- 
eral educational work; the latter being largely 
concerned with the supervision of primary 
schools. 

One lady physician for the inauguration and 
carrying on of medical work in connection 
with a dispensary in an inland city near Amoy. 

India: The Arcot Mission. One ordained 
man for evangelistic work, involving touring 
among the villages and freedom from detailed 
administrative work. 

Three single ladies for evangelistic and ze- 
nana work. 

One lady physician to work in connection 
with well-equipped and well-established hospi- 
tals for women and children. 

Japan: Six ordained men for evangelistic 
work in cities and villages, especially for the 
latter. 

Four single ladies for evangelistic work. 

One single lady as a kindergarten teacher. 

Recent developments in Japan have called 
attention to the large amount of evangelistic 
work which yet remains to be done. The 
Japanese churches also have been inspired with 
a new ardor in the work of evangelization. 
Missionaries and the Church alike are im- 
pressed with the great need of aggressive 
evangelistic work among the villages of Japan. 

Apply to Rev. Wm. I. Chamberlain, Ph.D., 
25 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, RE- 
FORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Japan: One teacher of English in North 
Japan college, Sendai (college graduate). 

Two women for Bible training school. 

Two kindergarten teachers. 

Three lady evangelistic workers. 

Three married evangelistic missionaries. 

China: One physician for Yochow City 
Hospital. 

One physician for Shenchowfu hospital. 

One nurse for Shenchowfu hospital. 

Two teachers for Yochow city boys’ school. 

Two evangelistic missionaries. 

Apply to Rev. Allen R. Bartholomew, D. D., 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELSH C. M. MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


A man with theological training to work in 
Shaistaganj, South Sylhet, India. 

An unmarried woman missionary, with 
training for evangelistic work in Shaistaganj, 
South Sylhet, India. 

At present the field is left with only a single 
lady missionary in charge. The burden is be- 
coming too heavy and her breakdown is feared, 
which will mean the abandonment of the field. 
We shall welcome a man of any communion. 

Apply to Rev. John R. Johns, 51 North 
Twentieth Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

China: Physician for Siu Lam, a city of 
about 400,000 population in South China. He 
would be put in charge of a hospital. Should 
have strong organizing ability and also most 
thorough training along microscopic lines. Is 
urgently needed now. 

A man for educational work of high school 
grade in Canton. 

A woman for evangelistic work. Mature 
and of some experience in soul-winning. 

Sierra Leone: A man for educational work, 
with organizing ability, and also some experi- 
ence in preaching. 

A man and wife for pioneer work in the 
Kono country. 

Philippines: A well-trained physician, with 
strong organizing ability. Would be put in 
charge of a hospital. 

Apply to Rev. S. S. Hough, D.D., 1003 U. B. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS, PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, president 
of the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, has prepared the following state- 
ment concerning the most pressing needs of 
that Board. 

Eight ordained men are needed for evan- 
gelistic work in China. The need in Yang- 
chow, Nanchang, Wuhu and Wusih is partic- 
ularly urgent. 

Yangchow is the center of a new mission 
work, established about a year and a half ago 
in the northern part of the district of Shang- 
hai, which includes the province of Kiangsu. 
We now have there three men who are reach- 
ing out to a number of surrounding towns. 
The need for recruits is urgent in order that 
we may begin to meet some of the calls that 
are coming to our central staff—this in spite 
of the fact that when the work was opened 
there was some evidence of hostility! We 
wish to detach one man from the Yangchow 
staff for work in Nanking. He ought to have 
an associate. We should have another or- 
dained man at Yangchow to take the place 
vacated by the man detached for Nanking. 

Nanchang is an important capital, similar to 
Changsha. We have no resident foreign 
worker in this field. Our work is directed 
from Kiukiang and carried on by a Chinese 
clergyman and catechists. This is a big op- 
portunity for the right man. 

Wuhu is a city of about 100,000 on the 
Yangste River, 400 miles from Shanghai. It 
is a port and an important center. It is the 
sea city of the new missionary district of 
Wuhu. It is well equipped for aggressive 
evangelistic work in the city and the surround- 
ing country. Only one foreign clergyman is 
at present resident. 

Wusih is a very important city of about 
300,000, seventy miles west of Shanghai, in the 
center of a rich silk cultivation district. The 
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opportunity for work in the city and the sur- 
rounding country is exceptional. It is probable 
that large silk mills will be established in 
Wusih in the near future. In that case still 
greater opportunities will be opened. 

Zangzok, Soochow and Ichang also need re- 
inforcements. 

Eight ordained men are needed for Japan. 
No places are specifically designated, but the 
need for aggressive evangelistic work is im- 
perative. We have no volunteers in sight for 
this field. 

Three ordained men are needed in Mexico, 
at Teloloapan and in Mexico City for work 
among the natives. At Jalapa and Vera Cruz to 
care for the English-speaking people. At 
present the people at these important points 
have no religious ministration. 

At least three men for Porto Rico, at Ponce, 
Caguas, Fajardo, and other points. 

An ordained man for the Canal Zone at 
Culebra and Empire. On account of scarcity 
of quarters, a single man is preferable. 

One man for evangelistic work in Brazil. 

Three men for evangelistic work in Alaska; 
one to be stationed at Valdez on the southern 
coast, where work has been carried on success- 
fully for ten years. Two men are needed for 
the Iditerod country, a newly opened mining 
region in Central Alaska. 

St. John’s University, Shanghai, needs a 
well-equipped man in the scince department to 
teach chemistry, biology, etc. 

Boone University, Wuchang, China, needs 
at least three well-trained college men for 
various posts on the faculty. Men who are 
able to teach general subjects in English are 
preferred rather than specialists at the present 
time, but specialists may find opportunity for 
effective work. 

Four laymen are needed for boys’ schools of 
middle grade in Wusih, Yangchow, Wuhu and 
Ichang. 

St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, needs a man to 
teach the higher English branches—literature, 
rhetoric, history, etc.—and to do personal work 
among the students. 

At Anking, China, one unmarried physician 
for St. James’ Hospital. This is an institution 
of about 100 beds, of modern construction and 
equipment, and with the possibility of doing 
some of the best work in the East. There is 
only one doctor attached to the staff at present. 

At Wusih, China, one unmarried physician 
for St. Andrew’s Hospital. There are only the 
beginnings of a hospital there. One physician 
is in charge. With an associate an important 
work can be developed, and in time a thor- 
oughly well-equipped hospital erected. 

At Manila, P. I., two unmarried physicians 
are needed for the University Hospital. This 
is an institution of at present 30 or 35 beds, 
with considerable possibilities in the future. 
In addition to the hospital work there is a con- 
siderable dispensary practice and a training 
school for native nurses. 

In Mexico, a physician for the hospital now 
in course of erection at Napala. He should be 
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a man able to take long trips through the 
mountains by saddle, live on native fare, and, 
when necessary, sleep on the ground. The peo- 
ple are wretchedly poor and destitute. There 
is no physician within a radius of many miles, 

At Anking, China, one nurse for St. James’ 
Hospital. 

At Shanghai, China, one nurse for St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. 

At Wusih, China, one nurse for St. Andrew's 
Hospital. 

In Wuchang, China, one nurse for St. Peter’s 
Hospital. 

In Alaska, 
Ketchikan. 

In China, eight women for evangelistic and 
educational work at various points. 

In Japan, eight women for evangelistic work. 

In the Philippines, three women for evangel- 
istic work. 

In Mexico, a trained woman worker at Chi- 
huahua. 

Apply to The Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
2 SOCIETY 
ne 


missionary for 
country. 


An ordained man (married) for Japan. 

Apply to Rev. A. McLean, Box 884, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

METHODIST CHURCH IN CANADA 


The Mission Council of West China has ap- 
pealed for the following reinforcements for 
the fall of 1912: Evangelistic, five; educa- 
tional, four; medical, three ; missionary nurses, 
three. 

In addition to the above a special request 
has come for five practical builders for a 
period of seven years. 

If we cannot get enough men for one de- 
partment and can get more for another, we 
can appoint those that are available, and aim 
to keep the balance in the course of the years. 

We desire to send to Japan in 1912 four 
evangelistic missionaries. 

Apply to Rev. Allan C. Farrell, 33 Richmond 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
METHODIST CHURCH IN CANADA. 

For Japan: Four teachers, one of them to 
be a kindergartner. 

West China: Six teachers, one kindergart- 
ner, and one qualified to teach music, vocal 
and instrumental. 

Six evangelistic workers and two women 
physicians. 

Apply to Mrs. E. S. Strachan, 52 Markland 
Street, Hamilton, Ont. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

For India: Eight teachers for vernacular 
boarding schools, college or normal trained, 
with experience in teaching. These schools 
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are about equal to grammar grade in this 
country. 

Two teachers for English girls in the ver- 
nacular boarding schools; must have A. B. 
degree and experience in teaching. 

Eight missionaries for evangelistic work. 
While studying the language the missionaries 
will probably be placed for the first year or 
two in school work. 

For China: Five missionaries for evangel- 
istic work. While studying the language they 
will probably be placed in school work. 

Two physicians, one a homeopath. 

Four teachers for boarding schools, college 
or normal trained, with experience in teach- 
ing. 

For Korea: Two missionaries for evange- 
listic work. 

For Japan: Two teachers for boarding 
schools, college or normal trained, with ex- 
perience in teaching. 

One teacher for industrial work. 

Five missionaries for evangelistic work. 

Apply to Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WOMAN’S COUNCIL METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


For Korea: Teacher for agriculture and 
horticulture in Anglo-Korean College, Songdo, 
Korea. This need is immediate. Appropria- 
tion has been made, and a suitable man can be 
sent out as soon as secured. 

One ordained man for evangelistic work. 
Need prospective; suitable man could be sent 
to the field in summer of 1912. 

For China: Teacher of high school subjects 
(especially physics and chemistry) for middle 
school of Soochow University, Soochow, 
China. Need immediate; appropriation has 
been made and man can be sent out as soon 
as one fitted for the place can be secured. 
Single man preferred. 

One ordained man for evangelistic work. 
Need prospective; suitable man could be sent 
out in the summer of I9%2. 

For Japan: One ordained man for evange- 
listic work. Need prospective; suitable man 
could be sent to the field in the summer of 
1912, 

For Cuba: Two ordained men for evangel- 
istic work in Cuba. Need prospective; suitable 
- could be sent to the field in the summer 
of 1912. 

For Brazil: One man specially adapted for 
institutional work in the People’s Central In- 
stitute in Rio de Janeiro; theological training 
would be valuable. An unusual opportunity 
for reaching a large number of people. 

Apply to Rev. Ed. F. Cook, D.D., 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. 


WOMAN’S COUNCIL, METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


A music teacher in Huchow, China. 
A music teacher in Priacicaba, Brazil. 





An experienced kindergartner for Soochow, 
China. 

An experienced kindergartner for Mexico. 

Apply to Mrs. J. B. Cobb, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A single man as pastor for vernacular work 
in Rangoon, Burma. The language to be 
learned is Chinese, as the missionary will labor 
chiefly among Chinese immigrants from 
Southern China. 

A single colored woman teacher for Liberia. 
This woman should be a college graduate, 
with some experience as a teacher and able to 
give direction in household affairs. She should 
be between 25 and 30 years of age. 

A single man as pastor for the English- 
speaking Church at Poona, India. He must be 
a good preacher and be able to perform satis- 
factorily all the duties of a pastor in an im- 
portant church. 

A married man for pastor of the English- 
speaking church at Rangoon, Burma. This is 
one of the strong self-supporting churches of 
Burma. The pastdr must be a good preacher, 
and also a man of tact who will represent 
Methodism in important councils of that large 


' city. 


Mechanical engineer, to take charge of the 
large industrial school at Nadiad, India. 
There is need for this man to be qualified to 
give direction both in iron and wood work, as 
it is carried on in this school. 

A single man for teacher in Baldwin High 
School at Bangalore, India. A man of college 
grade, preferably experienced teacher, is re- 
quired. 

A married man for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work combined at Hyderabad, India. 
As he will have to teach a Bible school, a grad- 
uate of a theological seminary is preferred. 

A single man as printer for the Madras 
Publishing House. It is required that he be 
an experienced photo-engraver, and, if pos- 
sible, an all-round man who can act as fore- 
man of the printing department. 

A married man for evangelistic work in the 
East South America Conference. His work 
would probably be in Uruguay. 

A single man to teach commercial branches 
in the American Institute at La Paz. 

A single man to teach common and high 
school branches in the American Institute at 
La Paz, Bolivia. 

A single woman as kindergarten teacher at 
La Paz, Bolivia. 

A single woman as primary teacher at La 
Paz, Bolivia. 

A single woman as primary teacher for 
girls’ school at Santiago, Chile. 

A single woman as primary teacher for 
girls’ school at Concepcion. 

A married man for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work at Callao, Peru. He should be 
competent to act as principal of the high 
school at that place. 
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A married man for the English-speaking 
church at Pachuca, Mexico. He must be a 
man of strong pulpit ability and should have a 
fair degree of tactfulness. 

Apply to Rev. Geo. M. Fowles, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


AFRICA INLAND MISSION 


Will consider applications and send to the 
field, as God opens the way, such young men 
as have sufficient gifts, grace and training to 
be able to take the lead in reducing an un- 
written language to writing, and make trans- 
lations both of the Bible and such text-books 
as will be needed in teaching natives to read 
the Bible in their own tongue. 

Also strong young men with such training 
as will fit them to help in this language work, 
and to take the lead in the erection of mission 
houses and the rough pioneer work of new 
stations. 

Address The Africa Inland Mission, 3002 
Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 


This interdenominational mission is open to 
receive applications from suitable persons, 
whether ordained men, laymen or women, phy- 
sicians, nurses, or teachers, without any re- 
strictions as to number. Those will be ac- 
cepted who commend themselves to the So- 
ciety, and they will be sent to China as speedily 
as the way opens. 

Apply to The China Inland Mission, either 
at 255 School Lane, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or at Toronto, Ontario. 


REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY 
UNION 

Suitable candidates for work in Peru and 
Argentina, South America, Congo and Behar, 
India, will be received by the Union and sent 
out as the way opens and the need is supplied. 

Applications for service to be made to Rev. 
George Smith, 210 Seaton Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
UNITED EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH 
Several strong clerical missionaries for our 

field in Hunan, China. 

A medical man for Hunan, China. 

We desire members of our own church. 
They should be graduates of one of our own 
schools, or else hold diplomas of the same 
value from some other school. 

Apply to Rev. B. H. Nieble, Penbrook, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS 

The School Department will be glad to re- 
ceive applications from young women who de- 
sire to work either as teachers or missionaries 
on the home field. The field covered includes 
the Alaskans, the Indians, the Mexicans, the 
Mormons, the Southern Mountains, Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The need of consecrated workers 


December 


in the home field, workers whose consecration 
has been attested by a thorough training and 
a careful preparation of Christian social sery- 
ice, is very pressing. The call is for the best. 
Young men and young women of exceptional 
talent will find exceptional opportunities. 

Our schools range in grade from kindergar- 
tens and mountain day schools to the higher 
institutions for academic, pedagogical and in- 
dustrial training. The object of all the work 
is community uplift through the development 
of Christian leadership. Neighborhood work 
is also being instituted in various localities, 
both urban and rural, and for this undertaking 
candidates of a high order of merit are being 
sought. The spirit of dissatisfaction with 
present-day conditions and the consequent so- 
cial, religious and economic changes which are 
becoming generally manifest afford a source 
of abundant harvest to the trained, talented, 
aggressive and spiritually consecrated worker. 

Apply to Mr. M. C. Allaben, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Department of Indian Missions needs 
workers in the following fields: 

Navajo: Field Arizona. Altitude 7,000 
feet; 90 miles from railroad. Camp work. 
Learning the language. A pioneer mission 
station. 

Mohave: Field Arizona. On the Colorado 
River. Railroad connection. New Mission 
Chapel. Government schools at Fort Mohave 
Considerable traveling work. 

Cherokee: Field Oklahama. 
communities, much itinerating. 
blood, largely without services. 

Also two field matrons required for the 
work in the Southwest. 

Apply to Rev. Thomas C. Moffett, D.D, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Rye Hospital at Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
needs an interne, and a trained nurse, to be 
associated with Dr. Creswell. 

Apply to Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D,, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MIS- 
SION SOCIETY 

Three missionaries to work among Spanish- 
speaking people, probably one to work among 
the Indians. 

Six Italians for work among the Italians. 

One missionary among the French. 

Thirty men in our Western frontier fields. 

Apply to Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D.D., 23 
East Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPECIAL CALLS 

Commercial teacher (C. P. A. preferred) 
for a school in Japan. 

A stenographer (unmarried man) for 
Japan. ; 

A commercial teacher to head department m 
mission college in Brazil. 

A teacher of agriculture (one who has spe 
cialized in cotton and maize-growing) for 
Africa. 

Inquiries regarding these calls should be 
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addressed to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, 125 East 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Formosa, Japan: One theological graduate 
for evangelistic work in Formosa. 

One theological graduate to superintend na- 
tive churches on the East Coast of Formosa. 

One physician for Presbyterian Hospital in 
Formosa. 

One trained nurse for Presbyterian Hospital 
in Formosa. 

Korea, Japan: Two theological graduates 
for evangelistic work and the training of na- 
tive Christians in Korea. 

Two women for Evangelistic work in Korea. 

Honan Province, China: Twelve theologi- 
cal graduates, one for each district of Honan 
Province, China. 

Two teachers for higher educational work in 
Honan, China. Should be men who have had 
graduate work. 

Two physicians for general medical mission- 
ary service in Honan Province, China. 

Four women for evangelistic work in 
Honan Province, China. 

Two women physicians for Honan, China. 

Two nurses for Honan, China. 

Kwangtung Province, China: Two theol- 
ogical graduates for evangelistic work. 

One physician for hospital and general med- 
ical work. 

Two women for evangelistic work. 

One woman for educational work. 

One woman physician. 

Central India: Five theological graduates 
for evangelistic work and general supervision 
of the native church. 

Two physicians for Central India. 

Two women for evangelistic work in Cen- 
tral India. 

Two women physicians for Central India. 

Several men and women are needed for 
work among the Indians in the Canadian 
Northwest. Those who are physically barred 
from the foreign field could enter this service. 

Apply to Rev. A. E. Armstrong, 439 Con- 
federation Life Chambers, Toronto, Ont. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U. S. A. 


Note.—This list as given covers the requests 
from the missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in so far as they were received up to Novem- 
ber 15, 1911. It is subject to change as further 
teports of mission meetings are received. 
The India Missions, for example, will prob- 
ably need many more recruits than are here 
named. While the missions send in lists of 
all their needs the board can only supply them 
in so far as its funds and the welfare of the 
whole work warrants. The board prefers ap- 
plicants to volunteer irrespective of specific 
helds, and to take up the question of assign- 
Ment in consultation with the board and after 
studying the strategic needs of the whole field. 
The board will always, in making assignments, 


give careful consideration to the preferences 
of applicants. 


Japan: We would call again for one family 
for Shimonoseki, one for Kiushiu, one for 
Shingo, one for Yokkaiichi, and one for 
Toyama, and at least six other missionary 
families for village work in fields hitherto 
untouched. 

We would also call for single women, one 
each for Matsuyama and Toyama; also for 
eight single women for Omi Province, Fuku- 
yama, Matsuye, Uyene, Nara and Iwasa. 

We would also ask for reinforcements for 
our work for women, of one young woman 
for each of our girls’ schools to work among 
the families of the students and graduates, 
and the pupils in the government higher girls’ 
schools; also for one woman for similar work 
to be located in each of the other stations of 
the mission, where there is a government 
higher girls’ school. This work will call for 
at least seven women. 

East Persia Mission: 
for the Teheran Hospital. 

One man permanently for the Teheran boys’ 
school. 

One nurse for the Teheran Hospital. 

One ordained man and wife for Southern 
Khorasan and the Afghan frontier. 

One woman physician. 

One ordained man for Senneh. 

One male physician for Sultanabad. 

One unmarried woman for Rasht. 

One ordained man and wife for Kasvin. 

One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Teheran Hospital. 

One physician for Senneh. 

One physician for North Khorasan district 
(Sabzevar). 

One ordained man for North Khorasan dis- 
trice (Sabzevar). 

One ordained man for Kashan and Kum dis- 
trict. 

One ordained man for Simnon district. 

Siam Mission: One ordained man and wife 
for Petchaburi field. 

One single woman teacher for Petchabury 
held. 

One ordained man and wife for Bangkok 
field. 

One single woman for Nakon Sri Thamarat 
station. 

One ordained man and wife for touring 
work in Bangkok field. 

One single woman teacher for Tap Teang 
field. 

Laos Mission: One single man teacher for 
Prince Royal’s College. 

Two ordained men for evangelistic work. 

One physician. 

China Missions, Except Hainan: Ningpo. 
A woman teacher to replace Miss Lindholm. 

Paoting-fu: An ordained man. 

Siangtan: Man teacher. 

Changteh: Woman evangelist. 

Hangchow: Woman evangelist to replace 
Mrs. Lyon. 


One male physician 
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Hwai Yuen: Woman teacher. 

Ichowfu: Man teacher. 

Hengchow: (Hunan). 
evangelist. 

Lienchow: Ordained man. 

Canton: Science teacher for Fati College. 

Hangchow: Ordained man. 

Shuntehfu: Ordained man. 

Yeungkong: Woman evangelist. 

Changteh: Physician for medical work. 

Canton: Two women physicians, to teach 
in medical college. 

South China Mission: 
Fa Tei. 

Clerical man for Shek Lung (married.) 

Male physician for Yeung Kong. 

Clerical man for Yeung Kong. 

Clerical man for Canton. 

Teacher for Fa Tei school. 

Clerical man for Canton. 

Clerical man for Yeung Kong. 

Single lady for Yeung Kong. 

Man for Young Men’s Christian Association 
work, i. e., to co-operate with Canton Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Lady teacher and lady evangelist for Shek 
Lung. 

Philippines: Two ordained men. 

One physician. 

Guatemala: Married man to superintend 
school work. 

Brazil: Two women teachers. 

Two ordained evangelists. 

Colombia: One single woman teacher, 
Bogota. 

Hainan, China: A woman educator for the 


Woman, nurse or 


Normal teacher for 


December 


Pitkin Girls’ School. Must be a musician, by 
all means a college graduate of sufficient force 
of character to hold her own, and sufficiently 
rugged physically to stand the Hainan climate. 
(Not a nervous disposition. ) 

A married man to look after the evangel- 
istic work at Kachek. 

\ married man to develop work on the 
West Coast. 

Nanking Union Medical College: A mar- 
ried man to teach English and History. Also 
one to give medical instruction. 

Korea: One woman teacher. 

One woman evangelistic worker. 

One ordained man. 

Africa: One Spanish teacher. 

Three physicians. 

Two German teachers. 

One practical mechanic for the Frank James 
Industrial School. 

Two ordained men. 

Four single women. 

One builder. 

Mexico: One or two missionaries needed 
for the work in Mexico, one man at once to 
take the place made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Isaac Boyce. 

India: Three teachers for 
North India Mission. 

One single woman for the Punjab Mission. 

An ordained man, married, to occupy the 
state of Gwalior, North India Mission. 

Syria: Three ordained men. 

One woman teacher. 

Apply to Rev. Stanley White, D.D., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Fatehgarh, 


An opportunity is offered to a woman volunteer who wishes to spend a year in city 
mission work in this country to join the staff of a mission working in a foreign com- 
munity where there are more than thirty nationalties. The Superintendent is a missionary 
of wide experience. The training would be of great value. 

For information write to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, Candidate Secretary, 125 East 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City. 











